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| ROYAL ACADEMY, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
Ts EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
| ACADEMY is NOW OPEN, Admission (from 
| Right o'clock till Seven), One Shilling. Catalogue, 1s. 
| Henry Howarp, R.A., Sec. 





| MHE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX. 
HIBITION of the SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall-mall 
Kast, WILL CLOSE on Saturday, July 10. Open 
each day from Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s. 
Catalogue, 6d. R. HiLxs, Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, BIRMINGHAM. 

HE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES, in OIL and WATER-COLOURS, 

SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, and EN- 

GRAVINGS, will take place in AvuGusT next, to 
which Works of Art are respectfully solicited. 

Hg be any: or received by the Society’s t, 
Green, 14, Charies-street, Middlesex Hospital, u 
tw the sist of July. ind 
The Society will defray the expenses of carriage of 
those works contributed by Attists to whom their 

circular has been addressed. 

The Society of Arts will award a prize of £50 for 
the best Picture in Oil sent to the Exhibition. Those 
Artists who compete for it, must signify such intention 
iu the note accompanying their respective Pictures. 

Tuomas GuttreripaE, Hon. Sec. 


FINE ARTS. 

SPECIMEN ETCHING of the beautiful 

Sngraving, now in progress of engraving, by H. 
T. Ryaut, Engraver to the Queen, for the Somers of 
the ROYAL TRISH ART-UNION, for 1839-40, from 
Buaton’s celebrated picture of 

‘THE BLIND GIRL AT A HOLY WELL,’ 
px babaed A Mr. Roberson's 51, Long-acre, Messrs. 

raves, 6, Pall Mall, . ° = 

Sete rat apy ‘a all, &c. &c., where Sub. 
- ONE POUND PER TICKET, 
Ad received, or the same may be forwarded 


STEWART BLACKER, -» Hon. Sec. 
. 20, Gardiner’s-place, Dublin. 
a Post-office orders, for remitting the amount of 
Or two tickets, may be obtained at any office for 3d. 


OYAL IRIS H ART-UNION, 
Parsipent—The Marquis of Ormonde. 

. Subseription—One Pound per Share. 
dane Office orders, for remitting the Price 
| bag wy te | be obtained of any Post- 
master | in ence. 
| "0 Five Shares for Six Pence. yee et 
ladies and Gentlemen desirous to become Sub- 
| ry win please to send whatever amount they 
a ae ribute, without delay, to Stewart BLa- 

:, +S.) Honorary Secretary, 20, Gardeners’-place, 
tare ug ~ the proper vouchers, entitling them to 
Manled tea next Distribution of Prizes, will be for- 
tagrings i —_ immediately. — Impressions of the 
are paid fa Strictly in the order that Subscriptions 

















eee 
Weary ome a euon will be received by Messrs. 
51, Long Acre: 01 ‘O., 6, Pall-Mall; by Mr. rson, 


or the Landon and Westminster Bank. 
2, Gardeners’ . EWART BLACKER, Hon. Sec. 


ace, Dublin. 








OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 
The EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL and 
WATER COLOURS, Specimens of Sculpture and Casts, 
Architectural Designs, and Proof Impressions of 
Modern Engravings, will take place in AUGUST next ; 
and any Works of Art for the Institution may be seut 
80 as to arrive from the 26th to the 3ist July. Pictares 
from London will be collected and forwarded by Mr. 
Green, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital; and 
from other places the Artists are requested to send 
them by the most convenient and least expensive 
conveyance. The following Prizes are offered :— 

The Heywood Medal, in gold, to the artist of the 
best Interior in Oil. 

The Heywood Medal, in silver, and £10 in money, 
to the artist of the —_ Water Colour Drawing, size 
not less than 3 feet by 2 feet. 

Packing Cases will be provided at the éxpense of 
the Institution for Pictures forwarded from London, 
through Mr. Chamberlain, the of the Suffolk- 
street Gallery; to whom all are to be 
addressed. 


T. W. Winstan.ey, Hon. Sec. 
*,* Artists are particularly requested to mark their 
names and addresses on the backs of their Pictures. 








In 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
ERSPECTIVE. An _ Elementary 
Treatise on Perspective, with Illustrations. By 
the late Wittiam River, Lecturer at the Royal 
Institution, &c. &c. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co,, Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


Works of THOMAS STOTHARD, Esq., 
R.A.—The Public are respectfully informed 
that in addition to the Pictures now Exhibiting at 
the British Gallery, Pall Mall, several of his finest 
pa may be seen at No. 14, BROWNLOW- 
REET, HOLBORN. 

W. J. White, Ancient and Modern Printseller. 


RTRAIT OF DR. FARRE.—A fine whole- 
length PORTRAIT of this highly-esteemed Phy- 
sician, from a —s My T. Putiurps, Esq, R.A., 
and engraved by Mr. F. Brom.ey, is, by the earnest 
desire of Dr. Farre’s friends, just published. Prints, 
£1 1s.; Proofs, £2 2s.; Proofs, with Autograph, #3 3s. ; 
Proofs before all letters, #4 48. 
W. J. White, 14, Browlow-strect, Holborn ; and may 
be had of all respectable Printsellers. 





. 





WINDSOR CASTLE, THE GENUINE EDITION, 
Now ready, Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4, of 
HE PICTORIAL and PRACTICAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS of WINDSOR CASTLE, 
from a series of — Drawings by Messrs. GANDY 
and Baup; splendidly lithographed by Hawkins, 
Bovrane, and Moore, and the detai accurately 
engraved on steel, forming one of the most magnificent 
volumes that has ever issued from the press. This 
beautiful volume will be delivered to the subscribers 
for £4 48., plain, and £7 17s. af, ecteua 
subscription list, honoured with t pat of 
the Sovereigns of Europe, is now open, at the Library 
of Arts, 106, Great Russell-street, British Museum, 
and at all the Libraries in the — ‘ sia 
. B. As in the case of all valuable works, spur 
eo ot. have been attempted, it is absolutely 
necessary, When subscribing, to ask for Gandy and 
Baud’s genuine Royal edition of Windsor Castle. 
The five concluding parts are nearly ready. 











TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 
Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 
ag from ~~ viata rd the Italian, Ve. 
ian, Flemis ch, ish Schools; 
Wood Cuts. By JOHN BURNER ERS.” 
The Parts may be had separate. 

1, On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Edi- 

tion. Price #1 5s. 

2. On COMPOSITION, Fifth Edition. Price 15s, 

in boards. 

3. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition. Price 

18s. in boards. 

4. On COLOUR, Fourth Edition, Price #1 11s. 6d. 

in boards. 

This Work is particularly recommended to the Stu- 
dent in Art in the New Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica.—See the article on Drawing. 

James Carpenter, Bond-street. 


RvsENS Picrore of the ‘ FALL OF THE 

DAMNED,’ in the Royal Ta at Manic 
worth 4000 guineas, The only copy of this celebrat 
Picture, suited for an altar-piece, or for the gallery of 
a nobleman, is now for SALE. It is by Jordeans, 
the pupil, and most successful imitator of Rubens, 
Its size is 9 feet 8 inches by 7 feet 1 inch. To be 
seen from Ten to Five ny. except Thursday, by 
tickets, to be had at Kerr’s Abrary, $2, Duke-street, 
ees at or at Mortimer’s, 21, Wigmore- 

reet. 








ALORAMA.—Under the Special Patronage 

of her MAJESTY and his Royal Highness 
Prince ALBERT.—The KALORAMA is NOW OPEN, 
at No. 17, Old Bond-street. Admittance, Is. ‘The 
KALORAMA consists of Pictures in the New Art of 
Ectem y, Which unites the characteristics of 
painting and sculpture, and combines the illusions 
of Chiaro-oscuro with Dioramic effects, The exhi- 
bition is enriched by a colossal Historical Painting, 
in the highest style of French art; a Diorama of 
Roslin Chapel, select Gems by the Old Masters. 

Under her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
[pAGuERREOTI FS PORTRAITS are taken 

daily at the GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCI- 
ENCE, ADELAIDE-STRERT, STRAND, by the 
process of M. A. CLAUDET, which requires but x few 
seconds to obtain a perfect Likeness. 
also Pictures forming groups of three to six persons 


at tea, 
: hole-length Family Portraits, 
conversation, affording we a ly n 


most 
to the parties. 

Parties residing in Ireland or Scotland furnished 
with the perfect Apparatatus, and instructed in the 
Art of taking Likenesses, by Messrs, Cuavper and 
Hovenron, 89, High Holborn. — af 

AMATEUR SKETCHERS.—An Artist, 
being about to take a Tour for a few months (the 
precise route not yet decided on), any Gentleman 
willing to join him as a TRAVKLLING COMPANION, 
may have the advantage of his ional instruc- 
tion during their trip, upon moderate terms ;—or, the 
advertiser, who has visited great part of the Continent 
and who speaks French, German, and Italian, wou 


have no objection to accompany any Nobleman, Gen- 

Family travelli pu of Art, as 
DRAWING TUTOR or SECRETA _ 

Address, post-paid, to A. W., Mr. Parsons, No. 9, 


Bennett-street, Blackfriars-road. j 
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HENRY GRAVES & COMEY 


BEG TO INFORM THE LOVERS OF THE ART OF ENGRAVING, THAT THE 


HIGHLAND DROVERS DEPARTING FOR THE SOUTH, 


PAINTED BY EDWIN LANDSEER, Esa., R.A., AND ENGRAVED BY J. H. WATT, ESQ., 


PROOFS, INDIA, BEFORE ANY LETTERS 


IS NOW COMPLETED. 


PROOFS, INDIA, WITH LETTERS 


PROOFS. ‘. e ° 
PRINTS 





(now printing) 121. 128. 


0d, 
10 10 9 
0 
7s 


Since the first proposals for engraving this magnificent specimen of native talent was announced for publication, nearly five years have elapsed— 
so long a delay can only be excused to the subscribers by one response—the perfect execution of the Plate; and such perfection, the publishers are 
happy to announce, has its fullest accomplishment in the exquisite production of Mr. Warr. 


The ‘ Hicnianp Drovers’ of Landseer has truly been considered the masterpiece of the admirable painter ; for no other Picture from his hand con. 
tains so many figures, or represents so great a variety of character wherein are represented, the aged grandfather—the venerable a wee ie fall-grown 
y 


man—the noble youth—the lovely girl—the playful boy—and the smiling infant. The ‘‘ Ages of Shakspere’’ areas truly given 
5 P ! r ys 


have been described by the ‘ observed of all observers.’ Nor, is the noble form of man in the composition, less beautiful than are 


the artist’s pencil, as they 
animals— 


a walk of art peculiarly Landseer’s—in which, for truth to Nature, he has produced far more exquisite productions than ever came from the pencil 
of Rubens or Snyders. The horse—the ox—the goat—the sheep—the dog—the hen—and the young fledged chickens—are all drawn with a trath 
so perfect as to defy the censure of the most able judge. 


If the Picture be admitted to be so admirable, equally so is the Engraving—for here is a like perfection. Mr. Warr has produced a Plat¢ 


unequalled by any Print that has been executed in England, and such as may challen 
Engraving is manifested over the most exquisite productions of the Mezzotinto art. 


ge the European schools to equal. 
Truly excellent as are ‘ The Bolton Abbey’ and ‘ The 


In it the superiority of line 
Hawking 


Party in the Olden Time,’ after the same Painter, they are outshone by the superior brilliancy, finish, and spirit, of the present work. 
Messrs. Graves and Co. beg the early names of those parties who may wish for impressions, as priority of subscription ensures the earlier copies. 





LONDON: MESSRS. GRAVES & COMPANY, HER MAJESTY’S PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY, 6, PALL-MALL 


In a small pocket volume, price half-a-crown, 
HE EPICURE’S ALMANAC; or, Diary 
of Good Living. Containing a choice and original 
Receipt or a valuable hint for every day in the year ; 
THE RESULT OF ACTUAL EXPERIENCE, 
applicable to the enjoyment of the good things of this 
life, consistently with the views of those who study 
genteel economy. By BENSON E. HILL, Esq. 
London: How and Parsons, 132, Fleet-street. 
Just published, 
Price #1 1s. post 8yo: #1 16s. large paper, proof 
plates, 
HE BRITISH ANGLER’S MANUAL; 
or, the Art of Angling in England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. With some account of the Prin- 
cipal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams; and Instruc- 
tions in Fly-fishing, Trolling, and Angling at the Bot- 


tom, and more particularly for the Trout. The work is 


highly embellished with numerous Engravings, on 
Wood 

&e., from Original Pictures and Drawings by the 
Author. By T. C. Hortann, Esq. t 
India proof impressions of the Steel Plates, before let- 
ters, have been printed, also fifty sets of India impres- 
sions of the Wood Engravings. Price One Guinea each 
set, in a Portfolio. 


“ The result of thirty years’ experience, as an angler, 
is here given to the brethren of the ‘gentle craft.’ As 


a cicerone to the veteran and an instructor of the tyro, | 


Mr. Hofland appears to be equally competent.”’—Spec- 
tator. 

“This is the most comprehensive work on angling 
that has as yet appeared in this country. The author 
is an artist and an angler, and his pencil illustrates the 
descriptions and instructions given in his text.”"—Bell’s 
Life. 

Its directions for different kinds of fishing, its de- 
scriptions of scenery and the various fishing stations, 
with its very beautiful illustrations, render it valuable 
to the class for which it was especially intended,”— 
Argus. 

“ Mr. Hofland’s own charming pictures and drawings 
are transferred to wood and steel, in a manner to 
gratify not only every brother of the angle, but every 
admirer of the fine arts and of nature. It is a very 
complete view of the art, with much practical informa- 
tion, and is a capital companion for every angler.”’— 
Literary Gazette. 

“The tourist can hardly have a more elegant or 
agreeable companion.’’—Sporting Review. 

London: How and Parsons, 132, Fleet-atreet. 


and Steel, of Landscape Scenery, Fishes, Flies, | 


Fifty sets only of | 


| description. Ore 


OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT. — The , 


extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
io the public. It is perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. 
certain to take place rather than a severance in the 
original. ‘Thus it surpasses all other Cements for 
mending China, Glass, Ivory, the setting of Stones and 
Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c.—Sold, wholesale and 
retail, in bottles at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s.6d., and 7s. 6d., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, BLOFELD and Co. 
Cutlers and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn ; and 
by their appointment, at the principal Chemists and 
Perfumers. BLOFELD’S London made Table Knives, 
at BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middle-row, Holborn. 


ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED 
FRAMES OF A SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, 
WARRANTED TO CLEAN, 


} J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, 
@ corner of Mitre-court, Temple, opposite Fetter- 
lane, begs leave to inform Artists, the Trade, and 
Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with 
numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Prices attached 
to the various Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to 
any part of the United Kingdom. 

Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate ye Fancy-wood Frames of every 


tended to. ESTABLISHED 1792. 





SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
YHARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 


/ (opposite Tue DispatcH Newspaper-office), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. 


A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing | 


the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs, made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-gilt. 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 


three months. 


‘o fi j its at a new fracture is | ; : 
So firm is it in its hold that a ne ~ | tin’s-lane, respectfully informs Artists, &c., that as he 


PICTURE | 


ers from the country punctually at- | the paint is enclosed being’ porous, allows the oil to 





CHEAPEST AND BEST MANUFACTURED PIC- 
TURE FRAMES IN THE WORLD. 


GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 
e@ and GILDER, 19, St. Martin’s-court, St. Mar- 


Manufactures every description of ornamented, Gilt, 
and Fancy-wood Picture Frames entirely on his pre- 
mises, he is enabled to offer them at such low prices, 
that ke defies competition. A most extensive assort- 
ment of every description of Picture Frames kept 
ready. Re-gilding, in all its branches, done in 4 most 
superior manner, and cheaper than by any other Gilder 
in the kingdom. Estimates given free of charge. 


P.S. A List of the Prices of PLATE GLASS, Gilt 
and Fancy-wood Picture Frames, Room Mouldings, 
&e., can be had at the Manufactory (gratis), or sent 
(pre-paid) to any part of the Kingdom. 

P. G. respectfully solicits a Trial of his Work, for 
compariosn of Quality and Price, with other Manv- 
facturers. 

BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


INSOR AND NEWTON'S TUBES OF 

OIL COLOUR. Ths beautiful ~ a 
ri imperfections attendant on t 
oe Gasneae Guasens, as the bladder in which 


exude; and thus, by admitting air, the colour neces: 


1 ; bape 
sarily hardens, becomes contaminated with skins, # 
| beanentie more than half of it is rendered totally 
| unserviceable. 


‘The Parent Tunes are formed of stout cylinders of 
glass, hermetically secured with an air-tight —_ 
traversing the tube, and ejecting the colour by 4 gen 
pressure. ae 

The colour being visible through the glass - 
immediately seelves the one he may regex, =e 
air being excluded, no smell can p sn thet ol 
They are also so perfectly clean to hai ben Oe 
pictures may be executed without the least so! 
table, or on the hands of the artist. ™’ 

To be had, wholesale and retail, at their Artists 
Colour Manufactory, 38, Rathbone Place, a 

Newly invented Zinc Paris for Miniatures ~~ 
highly finished Paintings in Oil, and all the new 
factures of the trade. 


_ 
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SIR DAVID WILKIE. 
Tue death of Wilkie leaves a void in British 
Art which will be remembered and lamented as 
jong as there shall live any of his cotemporaries, 
who have been accustomed to look with anxiety 
for his yearly contributions on the walls of the 
Academy ; and still more would his loss have been 
felt, had he never departed from that early style 
of art which, in addressing itself in intelligible 
language to the highest and the lowest, endeared 
hisname to all. He had seceded as it were from 
himself, and was remembered by the world gene- 
rally only in association with his characteristic 
works ; for with respect to himself, he may as- 
suredly be said to have descended to historical 
at. His voyage to the East, and its purposes, 
have already been mentioned in this paper. In 
letters to his friends, he described from time 
to time his course of travel in Turkey and Pales- 
tine, and his emotions on first visiting that land, 
the sacred history of which was amongst his 
tarliest lessons at his father’s ‘‘ manse.’’ He 
was also heard of through public channels; and 
when it was known that he was about returning 
home, loaded with the fruits of his enterprise, 
how little was it apprehended that he would be 
cut off before reaching that home; and how 
sudden and affecting to those who accompanied 
lim must his death have been, after so brief a 
period of apparently serious illness! Sir David 
ad enjoyed general good health during his so- 
journ in the East; and not until after the Ori- 
tutal, in which vessel he was travelling, had 
uitted Malta, did he complain of indisposition. 
the 27th of May he was suffering from an at- 
tack of fever; but of this he thought so little, 
that no active remedies were applied. On the 
dist the Oriental entered the bay of Gibraltar, 
where she took on board despatches for England, 
and resumed her homeward course. When break- 
~ Was announced on the following morning, Mr. 
oodburn, who was Sir David's travelling com- 
pinion, on going to the berth of the latter to re- 
iuest the pleasure of seeing him at the breakfast 
tuble, found him in a state so alarming as to re- 
quire prompt medical aid. He was immediately 
re d by Dr. Browne and Mr. Gattie; but, 
( ats the best endeavours of these gentlemen, 
he malady under which he was suffering continued 
gain ground, and at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the Ist of June he expired. The following 
reas from the published account mentions 
my the circumstances of the death, and the 
ry —s9 paid to the remains of David Wilkie :— 
dock after she had got under-weigh, six 
David Willan” Mr. Woodburn went into Sir 
ams ukie’s berth to request that he would 
lied p and breakfast with the company ; he re- 
fie et he should probably do so, but he should 
aie see the doctor. Mr. Gattie, a medical 
. ow then went to him, and soon returned 
tend Woodburn with an assurance that his 
heme was in a very dangerous state. Mr. Wood- 
heen greatly alarmed, asked Dr. Browne 
satis rota Sir James Carnac), to consult Mr. 
and the 0 what could be done to save his friend ; 
Wo medical gentlemen made every ex- 


ertio, - 
their 2 and epplied the usual remedies within 


reach, without avai i i 

doth ek avail. Sir David kept gra- 
— ‘inking, but did not appear to oxperienes 
about half suffering, and became unconscious 
ceased to host Seven; and at eight o'clock he 
being wah ee the, his friends and the physicians 
wuld s him all the time. 
the ed to consult what was 
. Y requested the ca 
body at Gibraltar. 


The passengers as- 
was best to be done, and 
tain to return and land the 
He did return, but the orders 


_— 
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of the governor are so strict, that th i 
could not be allowed to come on aon “poe 
therefore the last sad office of committing his 
body to the deep was performed in the most so- 
lemn and impressive manner, as the Oriental 
stood out of the bay on her way to England.” 

Sir David Wilkie was a native of Cults, near 
Cupar, in Fifeshire, of which place his father, the 
Rev. David Wilkie, was the spiritual pastor. He 
was born in the year 1785; and at a very early 
age evinced that taste and talent for art which 
afterwards distinguished him from all artists that 
had preceded him, and will defy, in his own par- 
ticular walk, the competition of all who shall fol- 
low him. By Wilkie, even as a boy, every object 
and every incident was turned to profitable ac- 
count—his great field of study was nature, and its 
simplest om and broadest expressions ; and 
these he refined upon and harmonized. His 
study was incessant, yet, from its character, he 
was never weary of it. His models were some- 
times his schoolfellows, and his studio the school- 
room ; or, on other occasions, his models were some 
of the most striking figures of his father’s congre- 
gation devoutly intent on the minister’s sermon— 
then his studio was the church. His gatherings 
were universal, his school everywhere, and his 
studies indifferently the men and things around 
him ; and even in the absence of fitting subjects he 
studied from himself. 

In the year 1800, when he was in his fifteenth 
year, he was sent to Edinburgh, where he was en- 
tered a student of the Trustees’ Academy, under 
Mr. John Graham, from whose instructions he 
profited during four years; at the expiration of 
which period, and in his nineteeth year, he 
launched into the world as an artist, and esta- 
blished himself in London. Under Mr. Graham, 
Wilkie distinguished himself so much, as to ob- 
tain a prize for his treatment of a prescribed sub- 
ject; for although the Academy was not legiti- 
mately devoted to the promotion of the Fine Arts, 
but to the improvement of designs for manufac- 
tures, certain themes in art were proposed by Mr. 
Graham to those of his pupils who were studying 
for higher art. Before his departure from the 
Scottish metropolis, Wilkie had painted a few 
known pictures, of which the most remarkable 
were ‘ The Inside of a Public-house,’ and ‘ Pet- 
lassie Fair.’ If Wilkie was in anywise indebted 
to another for the formation of his style, it must 
have been to Graham, for there exist etchings 
from productions of the latter so much resembling 
in character Wilkie’s works, that they might 
almost be exhibited among them without detection. 

On his arrival in London, being unfriended and 
unknown, he was compelled to resort to the rea- 
diest and simplest means of disposing of his pic- 
tures, a few of which he sold through the agency 
of a frame-maker, in whose window at Charing- 
cross they were exhibited. He did not wait in the 
north for distinction—his name was therefore un- 
known, and he came in full reliance on his talent 
and industry; and perhaps no artist ever rose 
from obscurity more rapidly than Wilkie. His 
first contribution to the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy was ‘ The Village Politicians,’ painted 
in the year 1806, or at least finished and 
exhibited in that year; for the high finish and 
careful manner which distinguish his pictures, 
do not warrant the supposition, that this work 
was begun and concluded immediately be- 
fore the time appointed for sending in the pic- 
tures to Somerset-house. It was painted for the 
late Earl of Mansfield, at the price of 2 guineas, 
and was engraved in 1814 by Raimbach. It may 
be observed here, that since Wilkie departed from 
his own style of art, his earliest works have been 
eagerly sought; and even as lately as the year 
1838, toe 4 these, ‘ The Recruit,’ was engraved 
by Fox. This picture is also known as The 
Bounty Money,’ and is in the possession ol J ohn 
Greaves, Esq., of Irlam-hall, Lancashire. * The 
Blind Fiddler’ was also painted in the year 1806, 
for Sir George Beaumont, at the price of 50 

ineas. It was not, however, publicly seen be- 
ore the year 1807, when it appeared on the walls 
of Somerset-house, and is now one of the gems 
of the National Gallery, to which it was be- 
queathed by the proprietor. * Alfred in the Neat- 
herd’s Hut’ was likewise painted in 1806. In 
1807 he produced ‘ The Rent Day,’ for which he 
received 500 guineas from Lord Mulgrave. This, 
with other pictures of the same nobleman, was 
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afterwards offered for sale by Christie 

bought in by the family at Gs oom of “sre 10s, 
In 1808 he produced three pictares—‘ The Card 
Players,’ painted at the price of 50 guineas, for the 
late Duke of Gloucester, and sold by the Duchess 
to Mr. Bredel for 500 guineas ; The Jew’s Harp,’ 
originally in the possession of the Duke of Marl- 
borough ; and ‘ The Only Daughter,’ painted for 
the late Dowager Marchioness of Lansdowne ; 
and in the same year he became an associate of 
the Royal Academy. In 1810 were executed 
‘The Wardrobe Ransacked,’ which was painted 
for the Earl of Mulgrave, and is now in the pos- 
session of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and his 

Gipsey Woman and Child,’ in the possession of 
John Greaves, Esq., of Irlam-hall, Lancashire, 
In 181i ‘ The Village Festival’ was painted for 
John Julius Angerstein, Esq., and was purchased 
with his collection for the National Gallery ; 
in the February of the same year Wilkie was 
elected an Academician, and never was the honour 
more worthily bestowed. Every artist of emi- 
nence has had in early life a progressive pe- 
riod—a time when improvement was obvious in 
every successive work—the works of such time 
being feeble, in comparison with those of matured 
experience; but Wilkie had no period of this 
kind—he never was a promising young artist, but 
came at once before the world a master, and the 
oa of a style. For the last-named work, 
‘ The Village Festival,’ he received 900 guineas, 
and that in his twenty-sixth year, having been 
known to the world but a very few years. In 
1812 his ‘ Blind Man’s Buff’ was painted for his 
late Majesty George the Fourth; and in 1813 
‘ The Letter of Introduction ;’ and in 1814, that 
exquisite production, ‘ Duncan Grey,’ so cele- 
brated through Engleheart’s engraving, and 
which is, we believe, in the possession of John 
Sheepshanks, Esq., of Blackheath, who paid 
£450 for it at the sale of Lord Charles Towns- 
hend’s collection. ‘ Distraining for Rent’ ap- 
peared in the Exhibition of the year 1815; it 
was first purchased by the governors of the 
British Institution for 600 guineas, and sold 
by them for the same sum to Raimbach for 
the purpose of being engraved; and by the lat- 
ter it was resold to Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, for 
700 guineas. ‘The Rabbit on the Wall,’ suc- 
ceeded in 1816; and in 1817, ‘ The Abbotsford 
Family,’ with other well-known works about this 
time, as ‘The Breakfast Table,’ and ‘The Errand 
Boy.’ In 1818, ‘The Penny Wedding,’ was painted 
for his late Majesty George the Fourth; the pic- 
ture was originally entitled ‘ The Scotch Wedding,’ 
and there were a very few impressions of the en- 
graving taken with this title. ‘Sheep Washing’ 
was painted in the same year, and this work is re- 
markable as being the only large landscape which 
Wilkie ever painted : it is in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Baring, Bart. ‘The Reading of the 
Will,’ was exhibited in 1820; it was commissioned 
by the King of Bavaria, from whom the artist re- 
ceived 450 guineas for it; on the King’s death it 
was sold, and is now in the Munich Collection. 
These were followed in 1821 by ‘Guess my Name ;’ 
and in 1822 by ‘Chelsea Pensioners peri nem | the 
Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo,’ painted for 
the Duke of Wellington, as a commission, at the 
price of 1200 guineas; the house of Henry Graves 
and Co. paying also £1200 for the copyright. 
There are in existence several highly finished 
sketches made preparatory to, and during the 
progress of, this grand work; one of which was 
sold at Messrs. Christies’ with the collection of Mr. 
Vine for £200; another very fine one is in the 
collection of Sir Willoughby Gordon. In 1823, 
‘The Gentle Shepherd’ was painted ; followed in 
1824 by ‘The Smugglers’ Intrusion,’ which is in 
the collection of Sir Robert Peel, and was en- 
graved by Bacon in 1838 for Finden’s “ Royal 
Gallery of Art.” ‘The Parish Beadle,’ Tilustra- 
tions of the Waverley Novels, Portraits, &c., were 
among the last of his works, previously to his 
visiting Italy and Spain. : 

From 1806 down to the year 1825, with but 
one or two exceptions, Wilkie’s contributed an- 
nually to the Exhibition at Somerset-house; but 
for two or three consecutive seasons after the 
latter date, there was no contribution from his 
master hand. His spirit seemed to want a change, 
although the world would have better loved to have 
welcomed him yearly in the garb of past times ; 
which, like the raiment of the Israelites in the 
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wilderness, had not waxed old. In the year 1826 
and succeeding years he visited the Continent, 
and made his pilgrimage to Rome, the Mecca of 
the faithful in Art. From Italy he bent his course 
to Spain; and we cannot help expressing a wish 
that he had never become acquainted with the 
works of the Spanish masters, for beautiful as his 
foreign subjects are, had there been in their place 
substitutions in his own style, they must have been 
better. While absent he painted ‘ Pilgrims be- 
fore the Madonna,’ ‘The Princess Doria Panfili 
Washing the Feet of the Pilgrims at the Hospice 
of Santa Trinita dei Pelligrini;’ and in 1828, 7 he 
Spanish Princess,’ and afterwards ‘ The Maid of 
Saragossa,’ the most celebrated of his Spanish pic- 
tures; as also ‘The Guerilla’s Departure’ and 
‘The Guerilla’s Return.’ Several of the last- 
named works are in the royal collection, having 
been purchased by his late Majesty George IV. 
The year 1830 is memorable for the death of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, whom Wilkie was appointed to 
succeed as principal painter in ordinary to the 
king. About this period he began to devote 
himself to portrait painting ; and among his works 
of this class are those of George 1V., the Duke of 
Sussex, the Duke of Wellington, Queen Victoria, 
&c. In Wilkie’s portraits, generally considered, 
much merit is to - found and almost every de- 
merit; he bas produced portraits which will take 
rank with the ~ similar works of the greatest 
masters in portraiture, for instance his Lord Kelly, 
but the proportion which these bear to his failures 
is unhappily small. ‘The Preaching of John 
Knox’ is his chefd'’eurre in history; and the world 
is already familiar with it through the engraving 
of Doo. No word of praise from us can do justice 
to the wonderful power displayed in this work ; 
which, together with ‘The Chelsea Pensioners,’ 
sufficiently demonstrates that Wilkie could paint a 
grand picture with a concentrated interest, al- 
though he delighted so much in compositions hav- 
ing various points of attraction. This picture was 
purchased by Sir Robert Peel at the price of 
£1500. The works of the last seven years of 
Wilkie’s life are so fresh in the memory of every 
lover of art, as scarcely to require to be mentioned 
here ; a few, however, of the most remarkable we 
cannot help adding to the list. In 1835 appeared 
* Columbus ;’ in 1836 ‘ The Peep-o’day Boys’ Ca- 
bin ;’ in 1837 ‘The Escape of Mary Queen of 
Scots ;’ in 1838 ‘ Queen Victoria’s First Council ;’ 
and in the following year ‘ Sir David Baird Find- 
ing the Body of Tippoo Saib.’ In the Exhibition 
of last year appeared ‘ Benvenuto Cellini and the 
Pope,’ equal in power to any of his works; that 
of the present year contains only two portraits. 
Wilkie, at his death, was in his fifty-sixth year ; 
and, remembering the works of men whom we 
have been accustomed to call old, and which were 
painted when they were in years, what might we 
not yet have expected from him, although his 
golden age, with respect to his works, was his 
youth? He had painted but very few pictures, 
before his * Village Politicians’ and ‘ Blind Fiddler’ 
declared a new style in English Art. These placed 
him at once at the head of a school; for surely 
his imitators and followers are in some degree his 
pupils ; and this imitation is not confined to Eng- 
lish artists, but may be traced in the productions 
of foreigners. Like Reynolds and Hogarth, Wiikie 
was an originator ; and his death is as deeply felt 
as was that of either of them. Like all really 
great men, he looked at nature for himself, not 
through the works of others; and painted so 
faithfully that which he saw, that his every pro- 
duction is a moving appeal to the heart. In 
that most difficult of all acquisitions—power of 
expression, no man ever equalled him in his style ; 
he was the Leonardo of ordinary everyday cha- 
racter, which, being so faithfully represented and 
so generally understood, has procured for him 
admiration more general and real than any 
painter ever enjoyed. We have already de- 
clared ourselves among those who lament his 
change of style, although we know that there are 
many who do not condemn it. But this is not a 


its line will bear comparison with the powers of 
the greatest men that have ever lived. hen the 
education of others was but just commenced, he 
was already a master; nature had laid open to 
him all the charms of art, and how he has em- 
loyed his acquisitions all the world knows. 
Vilkie was in private life highly exemplary, 
steady and consistent in his “friendships, and li- 
beral and communicative to all who sought in- 
formation of him. His manner to strangers was 
reserved, and devoid of that’ confidence which 
makes way in society; but inwardly he was en- 
dowed with true Christian charity of heart ; and, 
taken altogether, ‘‘ never shall we look upon his 
like again.”’ 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT PICTURES, AND OF 
THE WORKS OF THE LATE THOMAS STOTHARD, 
ESQ., R.A. 





The annual exhibition of the works of ancient 
masters, and of deceased British artists, was opened 
on the 18th ultimo. It presents a valuable selec- 
tion from all the great schools; and in character- 
istic specimens of our own, it may be said to be 
especially rich, although the works of not more 
than ten English painters are exhibited; yet 
these are distinguished by such merit as to class 
them (considering their styles respectively) with 
generally the best efforts of the best times of Art. 
The pictures in number amount to two hundred 
and twenty : seventy-two of which are by Stothard, 
the south room being principally occupied by his 
works, and although many of them are already 
known to us through engravings, we feel highly 
gratified by an opportunity of seeing the originals ; 
and it may be observed, by the way, with respect 
to exhibiting the works of an individual in this 
manner, that the utility of such an arrangement 
does not terminate with this expression of respect 
for the memory, and of admiration of the talent, of 
thedeceasedartist ; but it isagreatlessonto painters 
of all ages, not merely to the young, but also to 
the old. We know of no other union of the pa- 
trons of Art in any country associated upon the 
principles of the British Institution and present- 
ing a yearly reminiscence of departed excellence ; 
but for which we might forget the amount.of pic- 
torial wealth which native talent has already given 
to the country. 


No. 1. ‘ Sybilla, wife of the Elector John Fre- 
deric of Saxony, and her Son,’ Luca Cra- 
nach: His Royal Highness Prince Albert, K.G. 
This is an excellent specimen of the dry, sharp 
manner of the early painters; the work is in fine 
condition, and the colour extremely clear, although 
with all the flatness of its time. 

No. 2. ‘ The Elector John Frederick of Saxony’ 
is by the same hand, and also the property of 
Prince Albert. These pictures are curiosities of 
the German school of the 16th, perhaps the 15th 
century—Cranach was born in 1472. 

No. 6. ‘ The Magdalen,’ Guercino: R. S. Hol- 
ford, Esq. The expression of the countenance is 
extremely fine, without a shadow of affectation; she 
is weeping over the crown of thorns. The sha- 
dows are very opaque, and the work generally very 
dry, but this was the manner of the master. 

No. 7. ‘The Holy Family’—unfinished, Raf- 
faelle: Right Hon. Sir Augustus J. Foster, Bart. 
This is the commencement of what would have 
been a very fine picture, for the hand of a master 
| is everywhere visible, and it may have been that 
of Raffaelle. The figures have been sketched with 
a reed or wooden pen, in a very decided manner, 
with sepia (or something like it) such as Raffaelle 
used; the dark back ground seems then to have 
been thrown in, leaving the blank canvas on which 





question of opinion : it has been long decided—for 
Wilkie’s fame rests upon his earlier works. Such 
being the case, he was wrong to risk his settled 
reputation by adopting another style, since in his 
own he was without a rival, and in that of his 
adoption he had many superiors. The appearance 
of such a man is an era in Art, and his genius in 


the figures were to be wrought. The infant Christ 
| has been commenced, and the manner in which the 
| first lay of colour has been laid in sufficiently de- 
clares a power in painting of the first order. 

No. 13. ‘ The Virgin of the Crescent,’ Murillo: 
| Martin Tupper, Esq. This is one of the finest of 


[Juxy, 


seen; it possesses all the brillj : 
works. e liamey of his best 
_No. 15. ‘ The Consistory,’ Tintoretto, A small 
cae representing the pope and cardinals asse 
led in ceremony. It is a mere sketch upon “4 
Roman canvas ; but long years of study a — 
in the crispness and decision which mar 
touch. 
No. 22. ‘ Head of the Virgin,’ Raffaele: Ri 
Hon. Sir Robert Gordon, GC.B. wee ee 
tiful picture and in fine preservation. It is marked 
by the high finish of Raffaelle’s portraits and 
heads, though not so soft as his latter works. 
No. 25. * Landscape, with the Angel appeari 
to Hagar,’ Gaspar Poussin. It is almost impossible 
to mistake the works of this artist ; he was a close 
imitator of nature, and so much accustomed to copy 
the flat colour of the foliage of the olive trees, that 
all his greens partake of this character. This is 
fine picture, but by no means comparable to the 
Poussins in the Pitti Gallery at Florence, 

No. 26. ‘ The Infant Saviour with St. John and 
the Lamb,’ Leonardo da Vinci: Lord Ashburton. 
An extraordinary work, treated, as was frequently 
the custom of the old masters, upon a back ground 
perfectly black and opaque. e beads of the 
children are full of expression, but there is more 
of life in the features of St. John than in those of 
the Saviour. This picture seems to have been an 
experiment in colour. 

No. 28. ‘ The Virgin and Child,’ Raffaelle: 
Earl Cowper. This is an undoubted original by 
this master, having been long known as the Pans- 
hanger Raffaelle. It is distinguished by many 
beauties, but will not bear comparison with this 
master’s finer works of the same size. 

No. 32. ‘The Last Supper,’ Andrea del Sarto, 
Hon. W. J. Fox Strangways. This picture is ex- 

uisite in colour, and in composition it will remind 
the spectator of Leonardo da Vinci. 

No. 33. ‘The Virgin and Child,’ Fra Barto. 
lomeo, R. S. Holford, Esq. There is some fine 
colouring in this picture, but it has not stood so 
well as in the pictures generally of this master, 
many of which remain as fresh in tone as if they 
had been but a few years painted. The head of 
the child has been carefully studied, and with the 
most perfect success. 

No. 43. ‘ Figures and Cattle Crossing a Brook,’ 
Berghem. A charming little picture; the touch 
is free and playful, showin that this is not incon- 
sistent with high finish. is picture must have 
been painted when the unfortunate Berghem and 
his wife were not upon the best terms ; she, there- 
fore, probably made him work at it with unusual 
spirit; it is distinguished by some of the finest 
qualities of the school to which it belongs. 

No. 49. ‘ Peasants Dancing to a Bag-pipe,’ Te- 
niers : Charles Bredel, Esq. This artist, like most 
men who have painted much, has worked a great 
deal from his old and early stock ; thus continually 
repeating figures and characters. The dan 
here are very old friends of all admirers of Teniers, 

who will, nevertheless, be happy to meet them 
again, for their life and spirit are abated nota 


whit. 

No. 52. ‘ Sea-piece, View on the Coast of Hol- 
land, with Fishing-boats and a Man-of-War in 
the Distance,’ W. yan oh _ — 
Distinguished by the best pomts 0 er, 
and anal in ~anedl truth and fidelity to anything 
in the same style. 

No. 59. ‘ View of Dort,’ Cuyp : Charles Bredel, 
Esq. Cuyp has painted Dort 

* By day or night, : 

Or any kind of light.’ j ‘i 

It was his native place ; nothing could induce him 

to remove from it ; and his gossips said, eee “4 

he was tired of painting Dort, he looked a 

lief in painting Dordrecht*. This is an oe . 
picture, though not so careful as those 

esteemed best manner. Ss 

No. 63. ‘The School,’ Jan Steen: Lord — 
Egerton. This picture is skilful in pears. 
and expressive - mene. ea bey 3 jan 
fine fellow ; perhaps the very v 
himself before he Logue his professional education 


» toven. It woul seem that in 
under Van Goyen o fe of the schoolmaster to 


it is customary for the wi 
take an active part in the school. The history ° 


re seen 
k every 








; the small pictures of this master we have ever 





* Dordrecht, by abbrevation Dort. 
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yicture is curious+ its purchase-pro- 
this van National Gallery ; but the plea of 
national poverty set aside for the present this de- 
sirable addition to the collection. It was then 
suggested, in order that such a picture should not 
he lost, that some well-wisher to the regress of 
Art should purchase and hold it, until it should 
be convenient to add it to the national collection. 
It was accordingly purchased, at a high price, by 
Lord Francis Egerton, who has most disinter- 
estedly declared his readiness to resign it to the 
nation at the price at which he purchased it. 

No. 66. ‘The Baroness De Viry,’ Rubens: 
William Wells, Esq. This is a style of portrait 
of which Rubens was very fond of painting; it is 
characterized by the dimpling cheek which he has 
given to so many of his female portraits. The 
fesh-colour has that fault which is so often found 
in his work; it resembles too much the flesh- 
colours on porcelain. The lady is habited in black, 
which tells well against the red back-ground. 

No. 68. ‘ Portrait of Madame Wouwerman,’ 
Vander Helst: George Hayter, Esq. This is an 
admirable portrait, and reminds us much of Van- 
dyk, with whom the painter was cotemporary. 

No. 75. ‘ View on the Banks of the Dee,’ Wil- 
son: Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. The sky of this 
picture appears too green; this effect may be 
perhaps removed by cleaning: in all other re- 
spects it is an admirable work nota can 
equal the light of the sun coming through the 
tree. The treatment is so brilliant and Claude- 
like, that we may say of the Dee as the Roman 
soldier said of the Tay—Ecce Tiber ! 

No. 76. ‘ Lady Jane Halliday,’ Sir Joshua 
Reynolds: Lord Crewe. This is a full length 
portrait, and distinguished by much of that grace 
with which Sir Joshua knew so well how to endow 
his female figures. 

No. 81. ‘A Group of Family Portraits,’ Ho- 
garth: Lord Cowley. This is a small picture in 
which the figures are painted with a severe sim- 
plicity amounting to stiffness. The surface is ex- 
tremely rough, like that of ill-primed Roman can- 
vass. By the same hand, there are ‘ A Boy and 
Kite,’ from the collection of the Marquis of West- 
minster ; ‘A Hurdy-Gurdy Player,’ the property 
of T. Brown, Esq.; and, larger than either of these, 
‘The Conquest of Mexico,’ a work in Hogarth’s 
best style, representing not a scene of blood and 
slaughter, but a dramatic representation given by 
youthful amateurs to a distinguisded audience, 
among whom is the Great Duke of Cumberland. 


No. 87. ‘St. Christopher,’ Annibal Carracci : 
George Hayter, Esq. “This is an extraordinary 
picture ; the principal figure is colossal, and the 
light and shade most elaborately studied, which is 
the more obvious from the size of the figure. The 
flesh colours are of the powerful and decided tone 
which is always found in the works of this master ; 
but this subject is neatly etched by Horatio Bor- 
giaui, that we should rather attribute it to him. 
No. 93. ‘The Capitol, Rome,’ Canaletto: Lord 
Crewe. An admirable architectural picture, much 
more carefully painted than is usual with this mas- 
ter. No. 84. ‘A View in Dresden,’ is by the same, 
and also highly finished, though with much freedom 
of touch ; the general tone however, is excessively 
cold. This picture, we are of opinion, ought to be 
aitributed to Belotti, who was called also Cana- 
letti, but a very different person from the cele- 
brated painter. 
_ 97. * Portrait of Mrs. Cunliffe Offey,’ 

oppher: Lord Crewe. This picture possesses 
pours beauties, and may be instanced as a striking 
tPecimen of that style of art which arose after the 
_ of Reynolds, and into which the universal 
a of him settled, as the nearest approach 

: + followers could make. 

_%0. 101. ‘Group of Cattle in a Landscape,’ 
Gainsborough: W. Wells, Esq. An English land- 
cape, - of the truth which this artist sought so 
~ so ardently. The exhibition contains 
be Sof his works equally good, contributed by 

er distinguished patrons of Art. 

-s 106. * View on the Coast of Normandy,’ 

~ ston: Marquis of Westminster. One of 

ma earming sketchy coast scenes for which 
re ston was so celebrated. It is low water, and 
” wae of sand and the distant sea are seen 
"ts 4 thin haze; the sun overhangs the ho- 

partly veiled in vapour, and the whole de- 
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scribes-mest poetically-a misty morning, such as 


sa am a sultry day. 

*“ No. 117. ‘ Kitty Fisher,’ Sir Joshua y 
nolds : Lord Crewe. Nothing can be more Pa 
ing than the head in this portrait ; the expression 
ls exquisite, and its general treatment is marked 
by everything that is elegant and graceful; as for 
the so much decried costume of” the time, the 
straight draperies, the extravagant head-dress, &c., 

* Look in her face, and you'll forget them all.” 

The collection contains many other works by 
Reynolds, among which may be remarked, ‘ The 
Oxford Window,’ a series of small studies framed 
in compartments, the whole adjusted into the 
form of a window. The figures are made out in a 
thin and sketchy manner, something after the 
method of painting transparencies. It is the pro- 
perty of Sir Thomas Baring; and in looking at 
each study, something may be found to remind 
the spectator of other works of Reynolds,—some- 
thing stronger than mere style; for instance, a 
head here, an entire figure there, &c. &c.; not of 
course so strong as if he had painted the figures 
of his ‘ Sacred History,’ in powder and ba -wigs, 
but the whole is sufficiently distinct and com- 
prehensive to form an epitome of his painting 
life—a brilliant table of contents, in which none 
of his works are forgotten. ‘ The Oxford Win- 
dow’ was painted on glass, at New College, Ox- 
ford, by Jarvis, after Reynolds. 

No. 130. ‘A Land Storm,’ Morland: Wm. 
Wells, Esq. Everything here describes a dire 
commotion of the elements; but the picture 
would have been more perfect with something of 
a more powerful —— of human distress 
than is shown by the mere haste of the fore- 
“mt ng figures to escape the rain. The two fol- 
owing numbers, ‘ Landscape with a Church,’ and 
* Coast scene with Fishermen,’ are also by Mor- 
land, and from the same collection. 


The works of the late Thomas Stothard, R.A. 
commence with No. 136. ‘ Adam and Eve,’ and 
terminate with 207. ‘ Venus Reposing.’ Exactly 
one moiety of the number has been contributed 
by Samuel Boddington, Esq.; and the other by 
various gentlemen, whose good taste has led them 
to enrich their collections with the works of so 
accomplished a master. All that could be said here 
in praise of Stothard is much better expressed on 
the walls of the Institution, now that so many of his 
works are there assembled. He was familiar with 
our best poets, novelists, and dramatists, from 
whose works he culled the sweetest sentiments 
and finest descriptions, which, in illustration, he 
treated in a manner that may truly be said to be 
grace upon grace. Among these works will be 
found ‘ The Canterbury Pilgrimage,’ which was 
painted more than once, the original being in the 
possession of J. Miles, Esq., of Bristol ; also 
‘The Shakespeare Characters,’ and a * Sketch 
for the Staircase at Burleigh ;’ but the absence of 
‘ The Procession of the Flitch of Bacon’ will be 
a source of disappointment. The works of no 
artist who has painted so much, have so few, yet 
such ardent, admirers as those of Stothard. It 
requires a mind highly cultivated in art to com- 
prehend his finer qualities, and much judgment 
to discriminate between his good and his bad 
points. Many of his works have been executed 
at a low price for the illustration of books, and 
this has given rise to an idea that his powers were 
limited to this; but no one that has seen his 
Staircase at Burghley, will deny his claim to rank 
among artists of the highest grade ; and who that 
may have seen in the collection of Mr. Windus 
his beautiful drawings from Robinson Crusoe and 
the Spectator, will not place him first among 
English illustrators? Sir W. Scott pronounced 
‘ The Canterbury Pilgrimage’ his favourite work 
of art, and had it constantly before him in his 
study. Mr. Rogers, the poet, has been one of 
his most liberal patrons. Lawrence was a great 
collector of his works; and surely the best eu- 
logium which can be passed on them is to be 
found in the admiration which such judges have 
expressed. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE 
FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND, 


The seventh annual meeting of this body was held in 
the Assembly Rooms, George-street, on Saturday, the 
29th of May last, for the double purpose of distributing 
the prizes purchased by the subscriptions placed at the 
disposal of the committee, and also of submitting to 
the meeting, the annual report of the intromissions and 
arrangements of the committee ofmanagement. From 
the report read, it would appear that the funds of 
the Association are still continuing to increase. ‘The 
sum realized by subscriptions this year amounted to 
£6571, being an advance of #175 upon last year’s sub- 
scriptions ; showing, however, a remarkable falling off 
in the rate of increase which attended the Association 
last year : the last year’s accounts exhibiting an advance- 
ment of £1726 beyond the subscriptions of the previous 
year—a rate of accumulation, however, the continu. 
ance of which could hardly be speculated on. The 
subscriptions, together with an unappropriated balance 
from last year’s account, amounting apparently to 
#1808,* in all constituted a sum of #8679; out of 
which they purchased, at an aggregate amount of 
#4800, one hundred and forty works of Art, of which 
the following is a selection of the most important, and 
nearly in the order of their merit; leaving the sui of 
£3579, to meet current expenses, and cover the outlay 
for engraving Lauder’s picture of ‘Italian Goatherds 
Entertaining a Brother of the Santissima Trinita,’ &c. 


No. 88. ‘Scene from Romeo and Juliet,’ by R. 3. 
Lauder, 160/, No. 38. ‘The Friendly Contest—Green- 
wich and Chelsea Pensioners Playing the Game of 
Draughts,’ by William Kidd, 60/. No. 87. ‘ Highland 
Loch—Morning,’ by Horatio M‘Culloch, 100/. No, 80, 
‘Ophelia’ (Sculpture), by W. C. Marshall, 50/. No. 
64. Edie Ochiltree in the Prison at Fairport,’ by W. 
Bonnar, 30/. No. 66, ‘Sabbath Evening,’ by George 
Harvey, 250/. No. 56. ‘Jobn Anderson,’ by William 
Bonnar, 50/. No, 52. ‘Girl Playing the Guitar’ (Sculp- 
ture), by William Scoular, 105/. No. 123. * Ruins of 
Dean Castle, Ayrshire, the ancient stronghold of the 
Earl of Kilmarnock—Sunset,’ by D. O. Hill, 80/. No, 
95. ‘Cambuskenneth Abbey, on the Forth—Moonlight,’ 
by H. M‘Culloch, 60/, No. 10. ‘ Drovers,’ by J. Giles, 
70l. No. 108. ‘An Interview between Regent Murray 
and Mary Queen of Scots, during her Confinement in 
Lochleven Castle,’ by Alexander Johnstone, 70/. No. 
25. ‘Italian Goatherds Entertaining a Brother of the 
Santissima Trinita,’ by R. 8. Lauder, 100/, No. 24. 
‘Cleveland Cast Ashore on Sumburgh Head,’ by John 
Irvine, 40/, No. 133. ‘A Wandering Viper,’ by A. 
Fraser, 35. No. 43. ‘The Regent Murray Shot by Ha- 
milton of Bothwellhaugh—a Finished Sketch,’ by W. 
Allan, 60/. No. 6, ‘Scottish Emigrants Halting in the 
Prarie,’ by Tavernor Knott, 70/. No. 73. ‘The Wreck 
—Moonlight,’ by M. Stanley, 80/. No. 76. ‘ View on 
the Isola Leché on the Lago di Garda,’ by W. L. Leitch, 
33/. No. 1. ‘Noon-day—a Composition,’ by J. Wilson, 
jun., 702, No. 60. * Dutch Shipping—Calm—View on 
the Coast of Holland,’ by E, T. Crawford, 761. No. 
118. ‘Mountain Scenery on Loch Shiell, Inverncss- 
shire,’ by Macneill Macleay, 60/. No, 122. ‘George 
Heriot Relieving the Widow and the Fatherless,’ by W. 
Allan, 2500, No. 135, ‘ Norham Castle, on ‘ the Tweed,’ 
by William M’Ewan, 18/. No. 127. ‘The Invalid Stu- 
dent,’ by Mungo Burton, 25/. No. 65. * Nidpath Cas- 
tle, on the Tweed,’ by Henry G. Duguid, 30/, No. 59. 
‘Highland Burn in Glenorchy, Argylishire,’ by W. L. 
Leitch, 30/. No. 19, ‘Moor Scene—Suuset,’ by i. 
M‘Culloch, 60/. 


An Association so well calculated to promote the ad- 
vancement of National Art, both by the number of 
individuals who are immediately connected with it, 
and by the possession of such ample funds as have 
always been, by such extensive ramifications, placed at 
the disposal of this body, cannot be otherwise than of 
deep importance to every lover of Art. Nor can the 
transactions of its committee of management be looked 
on with indifference by any such individual, however 

* We say apparently, for in the bustle of a public 
meeting it is not very practicable to perform the duty of 
an accountant with accuracy in regard to a statement 
containing a great multiplicity of items, at the first and 
only time of its being submitted for consideration ; and 
all our efforts have as yet proved unavailing in attempt 
ing to procure access to the report of the committee, 
although it was read in proof to the meeting ; so very 
cautious is the committee that its transactions sha)l 
not be too easily nor probably too thoroughly under- 





stood. 
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personally unconnected with its operations. It is a 
well known and generally admitted fact, that those 
who act for the public have an onerous and thankless 
task to perform. The committee of this Association 
has not experienced any immunity from this generally- 
admitted belief; it has undoubtedly been subjected to 
the censure of those who, probably enough, were not 
sufficiently acquainted with the many difficulties and 
importunities of all sorts with which their path has 
been beset: but there need be no equivocation in 
making the statement, that their method of treating 
with different Artists has been characterized by any- 
thing but an uniform course of procedure. To some 
they have been lavish to a degree of the most inex- 
cusable extravagance, while to others they have be- 
haved with the most parsimonious meanness: beating 
down to the lowest farthing the prices of excellent 
pictures; while for the works of favourites, hangers 
on, and parasitica! flatterers, they have given five, ay, 
or six times the prices their works would have brought 
at any other market in Europe, where merit, and merit 
alone was to constitute the criterion of value. 
In making so sweeping an assertion as this, it be- 
comes indispensable, however disagreeable and invi- 
dious the task may be, to select instances in corrobo- 
ration of the statement—a course of proceeding which 
we would most willingly have avoided, and which no 
consideration could in any manner justify, short of the 
imperative necessity that exists for exposing, and if 
possible by that means of preventing, a most flagrant 
and abominable abuse of public patronage. In the 
discharge of this painful duty, we beg to say, once for 
all, that with the favoured artists we find no fault, unless, 
indeed, their success was dependant on servile importu- 
hity; our quarrel does not lie with them ; their course 
was a perfectly clear one; to fix such prices on their 
works as they had reason to believe would be given for 
them was perfectly natural; and if they did demand 
higher sums for their works than they were really worth, 
the error lay with their patrons, not with themselves. 
But to those who, with a reckless prodigality, squan- 
dered the money intrusted to their management; cer- 
tainly for other purposes than the gratification of private 
partiality, while in other and not less deserving cases 
they exhibited the most niggardly parsimony, a dif- 
ferent course of proceeding becomes necessary. It is 
our duty to point out such conduct as unworthy of 
gentlemen—to say plainly, it is a way to degrade Art 
by instituting insulting comparisons among its profes- 
sors—to stigmatize it as a gross violation of a sacred 
trust committed to their care. 

Who that has seen the pictures, will say that the 
committee were guided by an honourable feeling or a 
sound discrimination, in beating down, as they did, 
Kidd’s highly-talented work of the ‘ Friendly Contest’ 
to £60; while, at a much earlier period, they snapped 
up with avidity a very inferior picture by Blackburn at 
@\0 more’ If Kidd had had friends at court, he would 
have found a very different estimation of the value of 
his works: he would, if sutliciently backed, have been 
treated with the same liberality which characterized 
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directed influence on the part of the committee, we have 
done with this portion of the subject—a portion we 
have treated of in this manner with great pain and 
much reluctance; and only because we consider such 
a misapplication of the funds to have a direct ten- 
dency to the degradation of Art, instead of the foster- 
ing of talent. Could we have devised another means 
of illustrating the charge of partial dealing, which we 
felt bound to prefer against the committee, assuredly 
we should not have resorted to this one. 

The facts above narrated are certainly a very singu- 
lar commentary on the statement of Mr. E. D. Sand- 
ford, who, in moving the thanks of the meeting to the 
members of the committee, took occasion to say that 
these gentlemen “had performed their duty to the 
admiration of all.” Surely the first duty of suqh a 
committee was fair dealing, and even-handed justice. 
The foregoing instances may perchance be cited as ex- 
amples of purity of motives and independent judg- 
ment; of that upright rectitude which cares not for the 
world’s opinion; it may be, but if so, of a verity it isno 
easy matter to divine the course of the operation of such 
motives. With a modesty, however, which seemingly is 
becoming fashionable among the committee, not one, or 
at most only one, of those gentlemen appeared in his 
place to receive those thanks which, according to Mr. 
Sandford, their conduct had so amply merited. Verily, 
of these gentlemen it may be truly said, that if they 
* do good by stealth,” they apparently “ blush to find 
it fame.’’ 

It may be asked, and properly asked, if such conduct 
as that ascribed té the committee was true, why they 
were not arraigned by the meeting to answer for it? 
More reasons than one may be adduced for this omis- 
sion, without impinging on the validity of the charge. 
First, the meeting, for all practical purposes of busi- 
ness, is a perfect farce ; it is a show meeting, composed 
avowedly in equal proportions of those who are really 
subscribers, and those who are admitted as the friends 
of subscribers; but a narrow scrutiny would prove, 
that the proportion of the latter is much greater 
than that of the former: to talk, therefore, of the re- 
sponsibility of any committee to such a meeting is 
absurd, and it would, no doubt, be instantly objected 
to as incompetent and ultra vires of the meeting, were 
such a question attempted to be raised. Second, the 
doings of this the most perfect and admirable of com- 
mittees, is involved in such impenetrable mystery, that 
no one furth of its body knows anything about its 
transactions till unfolded at this, the only public meet- 
ing of the year: so pertinacious, indeed, are they of 
this secrecy, that they have ere now refused some of 
the subscribers access to their books, and have even 
tendered to return the subscription rather than sub- 
mit to such an inspection—at least so runs the 
rumour. It is obviously an impossible matter to 
follow a long list of prices and names read in a 
hurried manner, and compare it with any standard by 
which its propricty can be tested. Third, the com- 
mittee were not present to answer, if any question 
as to their management had been put; so that, in 





their dealings with Harvey and Allan, from both of 
whom they purchased pictures, with not half the talent 
contained in his one, at prices considerably more than 
four times the sum they considered sufficient remu- 
neration for his labour. Again, in the case of Mr. 
Binning Monro, £80 were given for two pictures, being 
full sum he asked for them; while the sum of 
#2) was struck off from two pictures by Bonnar, al- 
though both moderately priced : the only solution 
of which mystery seemingly is, that, in the latter case, 
the pictures were very meritorious works, and de- 
pended on that recommendation alone; in the former, 
the artist had arclative on the committee, besides a con- 


the 


iderable quantity of collateral interest. The peculiar | 
excellences of a * View of Rosyth Castle,’ for which the 
um Of £35 was not thought too high a price, but fora | 


similar oceult imfluence might, probaby enough, have 
shared the fate of many very superior works, and have 
had its beauties, such as they are, confined to a very 
narrow circle of admirers. : 


ture it would not be difficult to multiply to an extent 
fur beyond those specified ; and, what is still more un- 
fortunate, stretching to a period nearly coeval with the 


existence of the Association, 
been said to establish that 
“ A few seem favourites of Fate, 
In Folly’s lap caress’ ;” 


But surely enough has 


and it is no part of our purpose to drag into unpleasant 
notoriety individual artists, against whom it cannot be 
charged as a crime that they have been taken under a 
patronage at once pleasant and profitable. Having ac- 
complished, as we conceive, the proof of avery mis- 


Instances of a similar na- | 


fact, they did all in their power to avoid the chance of 
a challenge, from even so singularly constituted a tri- 
bunal as that half-and-half meeting to which their re- 
port was nominally addressed, which report will doubt- 
less be circulated, as last year’s was, at as early a 
period, after the transactions it alludes to are forgotten 
by the public, as is suitable to the convenience of its 
frames s. 

The most effectual means for remedying such a state 
of matters appears to be, to increase the public infor- 
ination as to the transactions of the committee; to 
| have at least one meeting each year for the despatch of 
| business, to which none but subscribers should be 
admitted, at which the office-bearers should be ap- 
pointed, and their conduct considered, and approved of 
or censured, as circumstances might call for. These, 
together with the appointment of a small committee 
publicly named and appointed for purchasing, so that 
| the responsibility appertaining to this most import- 

ant branch of the Association’s business might be 

easily and directly brought to bear upon the trans- 

actions at the instant they may be challenged—would 

have the effect of restoring the public confidence, 
| which has, to a considerable extent, been shaken ; and 

of increasing the usefulness of a very important instru- 
| ment for the cultivation and improvement of Art. 


New ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE 
Fine ARTS IN ScoTLAND.—The fourth annual report 
by the committee of this body is just »ublished and has 
been put into our hands. From it we are gratified to 





estimation, and in its career of usefulness. esl 
ber of subscribers for the year ended haring 
that of the preceding year by 217. The sum allotted 
for prizes amounted to £690, to which the prizeholder 
added £153—a sum of money which, judicious : 
pended, is calculated to be of material benefit tc An 
and also to afford a large amount of rational individua! 
enjoyment. There is, however, one circ een. 
nected with this year’s transactions by no meas so 
satisfactory as might have been desired; and that is 
that while last year’s income exceeded the previou, 
year’s by the sum of £228, not more than 50 out of 
this surplus was allotted to the purchase of pictures. 
it is true the committee incurred about 450 of addi. 
tional expenses in a manner not likely again to arise 
but which were, at the same time, calculated to ad. 
vance the interests of the Association; still it is un. 
fortunate, and deeply to be regretted, that no more 
than £50 should have been added to the prize-list out 
of a free additional income, after deducting the extra 
ordinary expenses of £178. It is but justice, however, 
to add that the accounts seem perfectly fair, and none 
of the items extravagantly charged. The committee 
have been fortunate in procuring gratuitously the loan 
of Fraser’s very clever picture of ‘ The Expected Penny’ 
for the subject of their next engraving; that from 
Allan’s picture of ‘ The Widow’ has been finished by 
Mr. Bell in a style which reflects very high credit ou 
his skill as an engraver, and in a manner which will, 
without doubt, contribute very effectively towards ren- 
dering the Association even more popular than it bas 
hitherto been; it is now in the hands of the printer; 
and, when coupled with the fact that the engraving of 
Fraser’s picture is entrusted to the execution of the 
same gentleman, it affords a guarantee that the sub- 
scribers will have an engraving equal in value to the 
amount of their subscription, and in every way worthy 
of the body and of the cause they seek to uphold and to 
encourage. 
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ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 





We resume our sketch of this exhibition. 

R. Rothwell, R.H.A.—No. 5, an exquisite femal 
portrait, so life-like and so true, that every gazer, pos- 
sessed of the slightest ideality, moulds its almost fiex:- 
ble features to suit a mental vision of some fair friend, 
whom to remember is pleasanter— 

* Quam aliquis vezsari.” 

No. 45. § Tired out—a lovely Child overtaken in the 
midst of play and flowers by Sleep.’ The flush so na- 
tural to the occasion, as well as the position of the child, 
show this work to be a first-rate transcript from life— 
still life though, on the present occasion. It is far 
superior to a very nearly similar preduction exhibited 
in the Royal Academy this year by the same painter. 

J. Tracey.—No. 20, ‘Coriolanus,’ by this artist, #- 
though a much larger and more elaborate performance 
than his ‘ Lucretia’ of last year, and a work on which 
much pains have been spent, we cannot call a step! 
advance; on the contrary, we have all the close copy: 
ing of the school of Le Brun, without the charm and 
force of colour and originality displayed in the -~ 
production. If Mr. Tracey expects to succeed, 
must have more confidence in himself; he wet 5 
to the fountain head, to Nature herself, avd 0 
give us a series of figures (however cleverly groupes 
and toned down they may be), each of which 4 
could almost restore to the original position — 
by them in works that the burin of the engraver “ 
made very familiar to the public. Mr. Tracey ees 
tributes some Landscapes and Cattle, drunken - 
&c., which are highly creditable to him. The former ~ 
been purchased by the Lord Lieutenant. We are - re 
to find Lord Ebrington thus alive to peed 
Arts in Ireland, and becoming not only a mem! 
the ‘ Art-Union,’ but a private purchaser, 
his example will be liberally followed. lias 

H. de Daubrawa.—Although Goat Te a: 
buted by this gentleman 0 . ll 
pmo | has good points, it is very inferior to his p*' 
formances of last year. ? bE iNiiee 

Thos. joene, R.H.A. —‘ View in er avi 
resquely conceived and carefully executed. spoil 
tage, Killarney,’ however, some 
have put in a corner. of 

ama Mulvany, R.H.A., has only one work 
fancy, for to call it historical would be & to iss 
although it is styled the first of a series, ® hich 
trate the progress of Europeans I0 AMDETICA 5 ted 
is done by a very White Man, being rere Bel 
as washed on shore, and tended by 





learn that the Association is still progressing in public 
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Mr. Mulvany, stay “‘at > and 
ao oe ‘The Fair Ones ina Gondola’ made 
for you last year, with an expression and force that 
could not be mistaken. Mr. Mulvany has, however, 

ble portraits. 
ye A Boy Sleeping,’ clever, but too 
sketchy; and ‘Blarney,’ & flirtation scene, are worthy 
ofnotice. If this is the painter of ‘The Masquerader 
exhibited some years ago, we must have something 
very good next year, or we shall not rest contented. 

Thos. Urry Young.—‘ The Fisherman’s Home,’ and 
come other works, do this artist (with whom we are 
not familiar) credit; he shows promise, 

H. Talbot contributes some cleverly-painted dogs, 
especially a Blenheim Spaniel. No. 209, ‘ A Cobbler,’ 
is also a characteristic sketch. 

G. Sharp.—‘ An Irish Whiskey Still at Work,’ 

' coarsely but effectively given; also a likeness of the 
renowned ‘ Harry Lorrequer.’ 

— Thompson, R.H.A.—Some good portraits. 

To return to the Water-Colour-Room. 

\, Nichol, A.R.H.A., contributes several highly- 
finished landscapes. ‘A View on the Sedgy Banks of 
the Lagan’ is particularly good. 

H. Hayes.—The Children in the Wood,’ gracefully 
drawn and beautifully finished; also numerous por- 
traits, chiefly military, all reflect the highest credit on 
this artist’s industry and talent. 

M.A. Hayes.—This young artist is fast making a 
name for himself. His contributions show originality 
as well as a quick perception and close-keeping to 
natural effects. ‘The Old Soldier’? representing a bat- 
tered worn out old war horse, rousing up a few 
sparkles from the embers of his former vigour, on 
hearing the band and seeing his old regiment march 
past in alltheir bright array. There is a slight dash 
of caricature inseparable from the (subject, but the 
subject is well conceived and admirably executed. 
‘Carbineers Trotting Past,’ and ‘An Incident on a 
March,’ are also very good. 

M. Wood.— A Scene from the Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
and ‘ An Italian Show-boy,’ the latter very good. 

Some beautifully finished flowers are contributed by 
Miss Williams and Mrs. Henry Gonne, and also by G. 
kvans—a name we did not notice before, but who will 
not allow himself to pass without notice. While on 
this subject we cannot but regret the loss of that 
highly-deserving artist, H. Murphy. There are some 
few choice morceaux from his pencil, which we have 
no doubt will be properly appreciated and secured in 
aid of his family. 

G. Goold.—‘ The Hog’s Tooth, Killarney,’ and a sea 
ow : both very clever as to colouring and general 
effect. 

H. O’Neil—we are glad to find come back to his 
former self; his neutral tints are particularly clear 
md silvery, and few artists know better how to treat 
an Irish sky. 


B. Mubrennin, A.R.H.A.— y good mina- 
tures as usual. P i, veld 


Amongst the Amateurs we find Sir Geo. Hodson, 
a J. C. Montgomery, Esq.; Capt. Hooke; Lady 
—s Miss Clarke, &c., &c., taking a very credi- 

le position amougst the artists by profession. 


ba are Mr, Cash and Col. Pratt? They are much 
. 


———— 


In the Sculpture room we find ‘The Young Cham- 
a by T. Kirke, R.H.A. ‘This we remember ex- 
ee - London and being much admired; but 
Pine creditable thing to this gentleman, we 
- is the design for the ‘Tomb of a Young 
: ‘cer,’ to be erected at Windsor; it is simply the war 
orse led in funeral procession by some comrades in 
we hewn out of a rough rock in high bas-relief. 
came good effect of this design will not be spoilt 
a inflated and ungrammatical inscription at pre- 
appended. The simpler this is the better. 
be . Gallagher has a good design in bas-relief from 
. *, Which we should like to see executed in marble. 
widenina some good busts, an ingenious model for 
a bites Carlisle-bridge, and several well executed 
on tural designs. But why have not Hogan, 
cama, Benes, the Smiths, &c., contributed to in- 
the interest of this national exhibition. 


On t 
th n the whole we must congratulate the Academy on 


“r exhibition this year, and look f 
| , ’ orward with con- 
tmed hopes for the f uture, 


fi 
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The art-loving public naturally look with some 
anxiety for a list of the pictures purchased by the 
successful members of this Society; therefore, 
though all the selections are not yet made, we at 
once lay before our readers the names of the chief 
of them, and the prices understood to have been 
paid. From the Royal Academy have been se- 
lected, by Mr. George Fry, ‘The Stolen Inter- 
view of Charles I. with the Infanta of Spain,’ F. 
Stone. 210/. By the Rev. R. Roy, ‘ Cornet 
Joyce seizes the —_ at Holmby,’ E. M. Ward, 
80/. By Mr. W. J. Fry, ‘ Rivaulx Abbey, York- 
shire,’ J. Radford, 80/. By Mr. C. McKorkell, 
‘Charity,’ from the altar-piece of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, H. O'Neil, jun., 75/. By Miss E. E. 
Buckle, ‘A Trout Stream,’ J. Stark, 52/. 10s. 
By Mrs. Morrell, ‘ Winchester Tower, Windsor 
Castle,’ W. F. Witherington, R. A., 56/. 10s. 
By Mr. J. Bullock, ‘ Landscape—Evening,’ J. F. 
Gilbert, 407. By Mr. P. Long, ‘The Little Sick 
Scholar,’ Mrs. F. Mclan, 40/._ By Mr. J. Smal- 
man, ‘ Winandermere,’ F. H. Henshaw, 42/. By 
the Hon. E. C. Curzon, ‘A Country Alehouse,’ 
H. J. Boddington, 30/. By Dr. Gardner, ‘ On 
the Coast at Fecamp, Normandy,’ H. Lancaster, 
291. 8s. By Mr. T. Austin, ‘ Enlarging the Park, 
Old Windsor,’ J. Stark, 26/. 5s. By Mr. J. Trapp, 
‘ A Hostel at Castle Upnon, on the Medway,’ 5 ; 
B. Pyne, 25/. By Mr. C. Adlard, ‘ Children 
Returning from the Festa of St. Antonio,’ T. 
Uwins, R.A., 15/. By Mr. J. Carr, ‘ Composi- 
tion—Cattle Returning,’ John Wilson, jun., 502. 
By Mr. H. Farrer, ‘ Titania Sleeping,’ R. Dadd, 
421. By Mr. T. Greenshields, ‘ The Cherwell and 
Isis, from Christ Church Meadows, Oxford,’ J. 
Bridges,42/. By Mr. J. Thorp, ‘Flowers,’ W.Spry, 
201. By Mr. J. Thwaites, ‘Open the Gate for 
the ’Squire,’ H. J. Boddington, 20/. By Mr. W. 
Cropper, ‘ Touch and Take,’ J. Bateman, 15/. B 
Mr. G. Morant, ‘ Bridge of Lehou, Brittany,’ W. 
Fowler, 21/. 


From the British Institution—by Mr. A. Cox, 
‘ Fisherman’s Cottage, Clovelly,’ W. Shayer, 
57/. 15s. By Mr. C. Barton, ‘ The Ford Farm,’ 
J. Stark, 63/. By Lord Colborne, ‘ The Garden 
Terrace at Haddon,’ T. Creswick, 35/. By Mr. 
R. Thackthwaite, ‘View on the Valley of the 
Thames,’ H. C. Pidgeon, 45/. By Mr. R. S. Cox, 
‘The Village Church—Sunday Morning,’ C. R. 
Stanley, 47/. 5s. By Mr. W. Egley, ‘ Gil Blas 
Entertained by the valets of the Beaux,’ J. M 
Joy, 31/. 10s. By Mr. E. Benton, ‘ The Plain 
Gold Ring,’ T. Clater,42/. By Mr. E. Durant, 
‘The Bath,’ Miss F. Corbaux, 20/. By Mr. M. 
Heath, ‘ Eton College, from the River,’ | F. W. 
Watts, 15/. 15s. By Mr. R. Dawson, ‘ Evening 
—on the Sands near Hastings,’ A. Clint, 23/. 
From the Society of British Artists—by M>. W. 
R. Stanton, ‘An Arcadian Nymph,’ E. Latilla, 
100/. By Mr. R. Nunn, ‘ Hotel de Ville, Dinant, 
C. F. Tomkins, 60/. By Mr. Jules Godet, ‘ Ober. 
wesel, with the Ruins of the Castle of Schomberg, 
C. F. Tomkins, 507. By Miss Lovegrove, ‘ Bea- 
con Vale, Dorsetshire,’ W. Shayers, 50/. By Mr. 
R. Jarvis, ‘ View of Bellagio, Lago di Como,’ T. 
M. Richardson, 50/. By Mr. C. G. Jones, * Huy, 
on the Meuse,’ C. F. Tomkins, 60/. By Mr. E. 
Lomax, ‘Scene on the Medway,’ J . Tennant, 40/. 
By Dr. M. Robertson, ‘Scene from Memoirs of 
Count de Grammont,’ E. M. Ward, 40/. By Mr. 
E. Shaw, ‘ Coast Scene at Havre,’ I. Lancaster 
401. By Mr. G. Wartnaby, ‘The beleagy bie er 
J. Tennant, 45/. 7 Mr. T. Cammac, ‘ The Out- 
skirts of a Fair,’ W. Shayer, 60/. By Mr. C. S. 
Compton, ‘ Distant View of Erith on the Thames, 
J. Tennant, 307. By Mr. G. Scamell, ‘ English 
Wild-Flowers,’ Mrs. F. M‘Ian, 30/. By Mr. S. 
Wreford, ‘A Sand-bank near Bletchingley, dé. 
W. Allen, 31/. 10s. By Mr. C. Goodwyn, The 
Pet Rabbit,’ G. Stevens, 25/. B Lieut.-Colonel 
Robinson, ‘On the Lower Road, Woolwich,’ J. 
Tennant, 25/. By Mr. C. Stevens, ‘ The Baiting 
House,’ E. Childe, 25/. By Mr. R. Clarke, ‘ Ca- 
milla and Gil Blas,’ T. M. Joy, 200. By Mr. R. 
E. Greenwood, ‘Church of St. Pierre, Caen,’ W. 
Fowler, 20/7. By Mr. nee ‘ain 
ill,’ J. W. Allen, . By Miss § q 
oe ’ Miss iffe, 20. By Mr. J. 


Da gy = Miss Radcliff 
Davies, ‘ View near Erith,’ E. Fowler, 20/. By 





| 
| Mr. W. J, Newson, ‘The Cat Castle, Rhine,’ 
| Clint, 18%. 15s. By Captain C. 8 Torrlanos* Ti 

tania Sleeping,’ A. J. Woolmer, 18/. 18s. 

From the Old Water-Colour Society—by Mr 

J. Clow, ‘Raby Castle, Durham,’ C. Fielding, 
371. 16s. | By r. J.C. Bothams, ‘ View of Ben 
Lomond,’ C. Fielding, 18/. 18s. By Mr. H. 
Brown, ‘ Road through a Wood, Tan y Bwlch,’ 
D. Cox, 201. By Mr. E. N. Winstanley, ‘ Retire- 
ment,’ George Barrett, 31/. 10s. By Mr. E. M. 
Freer, ‘Gravedona, on the Lake of Como,’ W. 
Callow, 201. By Mr. H. Johnson, ‘ Market- 
people Crossing the Lancaster Sands,’ D. Cox, 
21. _B Captain Lawrence, ‘The Day Dream,’ 
J. W. Wright, 217. By Mr. R. Ellison, ‘The 
Selected Flower,’ F. Stone, 26/. 5s. By Mr. J. 
Proctor, ‘Scene in the Via Mala,’ G. A. Fripp, 
151. 15s. By Mr. J. Reid, ‘ Ben Venue, Perth. 
shire,’ C. Fielding, 21/. By Mr. B. Bernasconi, 
‘ Composition—Landscape,’ J. Varley, 52¢. 
_From the New Society of Puinters in Water- 
Colours—by Mr. T. D. Light, ‘The Oath of Var- 
gas,’ L. Haghe, 210/. | Dr. Watmough, ‘ Mary, 
Queen of Scots’ Farewell to France,’ F Rochard, 
502 By Mr. W. Hanley, ‘Taking Leave,’ E. 
Corbould, 26/. 5s. By Mr. J. Shaw, ‘ Brixham 
Harbour, Devon,’ E. Duncan, 25/. By Mr. W. 
Gilbertson, ‘ Sunday Morning,’ John Absalon, 21/. 
By ws tl Bonamy, ‘ Carnarvon Castle,’ T. M. 
Richardson, 15/. By Mr. H. Preston, * Blowing 
a Cloud,’ T. Robins, 15/. 15s. By Mr. 8. Relf, 
‘A Group of Arabs,’ G. H. Laporte, 15/. By 
Mr. E. R. Tunno, ‘ Castle of Gonzo Friuli,’ J. 
F. D’Egville, 21/. By Mr. J. Mollett, ‘ Winter,’ 
E. Duncan, 15/. 15s. 


We continue to receive letters touching certain 
attempts on the part of prize-holders to put money 
into their pockets instead of pictures into their 
houses, and of connivance by artists thereat. We 
reserve our remarks for the present; but cannot 
too strongly caution artists against being led into 
any arrangement with regard to the purchase of 
their pictures, which they would not willingly see 
published to the whole world. Apart from higher 
motives,—when discovered, as discovered it in 
most cases assuredly must be (the Committee of the 
Art-Union of London being so large and influen- 
tial as it is), even the appearance of jobbing would 
have the effect of creating a prejudice against them 
hardly to be overcome, and certain to be inimical 
to the future sale of the artists’ works in the So- 
ciety. Leaving this subject, however, for the pre- 
sent (and it will at all times pain us to revert to 
it), we are glad to find that the Committee are be- 
stirring themselves to make the Art-Union con- 
duce even more to the advancement of the Arts 
than at present. We cordially wish them success, 
and assure them of our earnest co-operation. 


a2” Since the above was iu type, Mr. Stone's 
picture, ‘The Stolen Interview,’ selected by Mr. 
G. Fry, has been withdrawn, in consequence of a 
misunderstanding as to price. 


——— a 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Sin,—Through the medium of your useful paper, 1 
venture to throw out a thought, although probably too 
late for present application. 

In the Marquis of Camden's collection, now for sale, 
there is a picture by Jan Steen of most rare quality, 
which would be a great ornament to the National Gal- 
lery, and a great benefit to artists; it might also com- 
memorate, by an inscription, the noble relinquishment 
of a sinecure by the late generous Marquis: thus two 
great purposes would be answered—the reward of pa- 
triotism and the advancement of art. And it is pos- 
sible that such examples might produce to us another 
Wilkie, if such a combination of talents can ever be 
found again; for with a power that equalled, and in 
most instances surpassed, any of the Dutch School, 
Wilkie never deviated from the purity and propriety 
what fine art always demands, and which renders it # 
source of moral instruction as well as mental delight. 

Yours, &c., M.M, 
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PRINCIPAL PAINTER IN ORDINARY TO 
HER MAJESTY. 
Tur London Gazette of Friday, June 18th, con- 
tains the following announcement—* The Queen 
has been graciously pleased to approve of the 
appointment of George Hayter, Esq., as Prin- 
cipal Painter in Ordinary to Her Majesty in the 
room of Sir David Wilkie, deceased.’’ This ap- 


pointment is dated from the Lord Chamberlain’s | a punter who fourlshed before Antonello of Mes- 


Office, June 12th ; and will interest not only those 
who watch the advancement of Art, but especially 
all who make the Art of Painting their pro- 
fession. The situation which a Hogarth, a Law- 
rence, and a Wilkie have graced, is an envied post 
for the ambition of the most able, and to him thus 
honoured by his sovereign, may be attributed no 
small share of good fortune. We are aware that 
many expected that the honour would be conferred 
on the accomplished President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, a tribute to the head of her Majesty’s own 
school of Art, which would not have been less 
merited by him than satisfactory to all ; but know- 
ing, as we do, the value her Majesty places on the 
works of Mr. Hayter, we were in some measure 
prepared for the appointment. Her Majesty in 
childhood sat to him; in more advanced life gave 
him her patronage: and when the gems of the 
British crown shone around her brow, she aided 
him with every facility to depict her coronation, and 
afterwards to commemorate the (to her) far more 
interesting ceremony of her union with Prince 
Albert. It is a characteristic of her Majesty to 
attach herself to those whom circumstances have 
placed around her both in public and private life, 
and perhaps more particularly to those who have 
been known to her in youth. Such a feeling 
might lead to undue preferences, but notwithstand- 
ing all that could be urged against it, itis honour- 
able to the source whence it springs ; and by this 
alone we sincerely believe has the Queen been 
actuated in the appointment of Mr. Hayter :— 
nor is Mr. Hayter unworthy of it ; for where shall 
we find the man who will venture to affirm that 
we have an artist who can produce a more admi- 
rable historical work than the ‘ Trial of that Noble 
Patriot and Martyr, Lord William Russell,’ a pic- 
ture as unlikely to be forgotten for its merit, as is 
the memory of that nobleman for his love of li- 
berty? If our memory serve us well, Mr. Hayter 
began his profession, after studying at the Royal 
Academy, as a miniature painter, a branch of art 
ably followed by his father; but leaving England 
for Italy at an early age, he saw works which gave 
his mind the nobler desire of becoming a histo- 
rical painter. There he laboured so successfully, 
that the Ancient Academy of St. Luke at Rome 
elected him a member of their body. After his 
return, he painted the ‘ Trial of Lord William 
Russell,’ and his great work of the ‘ Trial of 
Queen Caroline.’ The popularity of these works 
has rendered his name familiar to the public ; but 
still feeling a wish to renew his studies in Italy, 
he went again abroad; and while there, was elected 
a member of the Academies of Parma, Florence, 
Bologna, and Venice. He returned in 1829, and 
shortly afterwards was introduced to the pa- 
tronage of Prince Leopold, now King of the 
Belgians, and through him to that of her pre- 
sent Majesty, who since that time has conti- 
nued to him her countenance and favour. At 
the time of the passing of the Reform Bill, Mr. 
Hayter commenced his picture of that event, 
a work of unequalled labour, containing four hun- 
dred portraits, which the public has yet to see 
exhibited, for numerous an engagements have 
prevented the artist from completing, to his en- 
tire satisfaction, this stupendous undertaking. 
Her Majesty's accession gave him the oppor- 
tunity of painting the ‘ Coronation,’ a picture 
worthy the admiration of the Sovereign and of the 
hi onntry ; and so perfectly executed to the satis- 
faction of her > romp that, upon her marriage, 
the commissioned him to paint the ceremony of 
her nuptials with Prince Albert; a work upon 
which is now employed, and in which we 
heartily wish him success, as we congratulate him 
on the tand important appointment which he 
enjoys as historical painter to the Queen. 
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THE ART-UNION. 


FOREIGN ART. 


ITALY.—BotoGna.—In the ancient palace of 
the Podesta, built by the city as a prison for En- 
tius, King of Sardinia, son of the Emperor Fre- 


| deric II., which stands in the middle of the “ Pi- 


azza Maggiore,” there have recently been made 
some alterations in the interior structure. In the 
course of these operations, a quantity of pictures 
of extraordinary antiquity have been discovered ; 
they are marked with the name of Lippo Dalmasio, 


sina, and before, as has been generally believed, 
the invention of oil painting. The analysis of the 
material with which these pictures are painted 
proves that they are in oil. The Academy of Fine 
Arts has instituted a committee to examine into 
this discovery and to make an exact report on the 
subject, which we shall present to our readers. 
—Our city is, at present, rich in one of the most 
splendid collections of Majoliche dipinte, painted 
stoneware, we have ever seen. They are the pro- 
ductions of the province of the Metauro, which 


includes P , Gubbio, Fermignano, Urbino, | 
poe goth mye ra : ‘ , | the character of the statue. 


| countenance thought is enthroned, as he seems to 
pe on some legal difficulty indicated by the 


and consist principally of works of the sixteenth 
century. There are above eleven hundred pieces, 
urns, vases, large salvers, and plates of various 
sizes. 


Pesaro and the surrounding country is known, 
these specimens have a double interest, being the 
subject of his last interesting discourse ‘* On the 
Pitture in Majoliche of Pesaro, and other towns 
of the Metaurensian province.’’ Some are re- 
garded hy the learned Passeri as of earlier date 
than 1500. These are believed to have been bridal 
presents, the picture of the bride being introduced 
with divinities and surrounded by arabesques. 
The grounds of these show the varying tints of 
mother-of-pearl when a little varnish is applied. 
The pieces that belong to the times of Leo X. and 
Julius Il. have grounds of gold and silver, and 
the reds and scarlets are of the most wonderful 
brilliancy. These are works of Baldassare, Vasaio 
of Pesaro, of Terenzio de Mattio, also of that town, 
of Master Georgio of Gubbio, and several artists 
of Urbino; among them are many copies of por- 
traits by Perugino, pictures after Timoteo deta 
Vite, or Matuerino, and after il Fattore, and there 
are also by the Bolognese, Marc’ Antonio Rai- 
mondi, some works after the compositions of Raf- 
faelle. Many were executed by order of Guido 
Ubaldo II., Duke of Urbino, as presents to sove- 
reign princes, nobles, ecclesiastics, &c. ; they bear 
the arms of the Duke, and the subjects are always 
adapted to the destination of the pieces. We have 
on some, David, Solomon, Augustus, &c., on 
others, intended as gifts for churchmen, Moses 
and Aaron, Paul in the Areopagus, St. Bruno in 
the Desert, &c. ; on those destined for noble ladies 
we have the birth of Venus, Psyche, &c.; altoge- 
ther the collection is most interesting. 


FRANCE.—Panris.—One of our most distin- 
guished sculptors, Monsieur Antoinin Moine, has 
obtained the possession of an object alike inte- 
resting to art and history. Just before the tomb 
received the remains of the unfortunate Duke of 
Reichstadt, a French artist, long attached to the 
fortunes of the Imperial Family, took a mould of 
the features of the son of Napoleon. It is this 
original mask which our able sculptor has in his 
possession ; and we are told, that in the youthful 
features attenuated by sickness and suffering, the 
same lines are recognised that mark the profile of 
the Emperor in the likeness brought by Dr. An- 
tomarchi from St. Helena. 


GERMANY. — Menicn. — Professor Peter 
Hess is now employing his talents on a series of 
pictures representing the deepest tragedy of mo- 
dern times, Napoleon’s Russian campaign. The 
pictures are 12 in number, pourtraying the princi- 
pal events of the campaign ; and, finally, the fear- 
ful fate of the army. It seems a singular exercise 
of the versatility of his mind, when we remember 
the cheerful character of his last admired picture, 
representing the festive scene which greeted King 
Otho on his arrival in Greece. 

A work of the Belgian artist Maes, which he 
painted at Rome, and now exhibits here, excites 
much interest. Like all his early works, the bril- 
liant effects of light in this picture are wonderful. 
The subject is a Magdalen in penitent resignation 





To those to whom the work of the Abbe | 
Giambatista Passeri on the Fossils of the Agro of | 





ee 


(Juty, 


——a skull before her, her hands folded 
ove Guastet » heaven. . + Gad her 
t is the wish of the Belgi n Governmen 
the example of our King Louis, to give (oe 
that country a national character, and such : 
ition that it may influence the civilization ant 
improvement of the people. For this 
a deputation has been sent here, M. Von Well 
ferr being at its head, to acquire information re. 
specting our institutions for Art, and to consult 
with Cornelius and other distinguished artists on 
the best manner of regulating the establishments 
for the same purpose in Belgium. One step was 
soon determined on—to send immediately from 
Belgium some young men to study here, especially 
in order to acquire practice of fresco paint. 
ings, in the hope they may become themselves the 
authors of some great works in that style. 
The model for the monument to be cast in 
bronze to the memory of the late Chancellor Baron 
Kreittmahr, has been completed by Swankhaler. 


| The costume of the present een but in 


part concealed by the large folds of a mantle. The 
wig is on his head, and it is in strict keeping with 
On the intellectual 


arge half-opened volume on which his arm re. 
clines. When completed, it is the intention of 
his Majesty to place this work on the narrow side 
of the ‘* Promenadeplaze”’ here. Another statue 
at some future period will be placed opposite. 
We may also state that the model of the 
statue of the late Grand Duke of Hesse, and the 
sepulchral monuments to Mozart and Jean Paul, 
are in Swankhaler’s work-room until the bronze 
for the castings is prepared. Little, indeed, i 
the modern costume adapted to the plastic art; 
all that a statuary can ~ y by the attitude and 
movement of the figure to dispose the dress as 
well as possible, and conceal as much as he can 
its poverty. We have seen by Werner, of Dres- 
den, lately two | 2 water-coloured drawings: 
the one represents Venice in her former splen- 
dour ; the other, in her present decay. All con- 
sider that in these fine works Werner has proved 
himself a true painter of history. In a late num- 
ber we named the frescoes of Professor Heareich 
Hess, now being executed in the church of St. 
Boniface ; we shall here mention a few other par- 
ticulars. In the chancel where the church tri- 
umphant is represented, Christ appears in glory, 
surrounded by cherubim and seraphim, in the act 
of benediction. The attitude is not the usual 
one, for his arms are extended as if they would 
embrace the universe. John the Baptist = 
Mary kneel near him, as the first who receiv 
the gospel ; below appear St. Benedict, a 
Wilibald, Sorbinius, &c. This group has 
to the establishment of Christianity in neg 
the cathedral being dedicated to St. ee 
apostle of the German church. Except he 
bune, on the upper part of which is oe 
Four Evangelists, and below the = gs e | 
Christ at a sacrifice, with emblems of . — 
office, and instruments of oblation, po — 
part of the frescoes are to represent 


of Christianity in Germany, with its early saints 


and martyrs, contained in 36 different pieces. 
The first il relate to the life and death _— 
Boniface ; the others are devoted to aus en 
or legends of ecclesiastical hist ry, from alien 
until the ninth century inclusive. ae = 4 
of these frescoes, the drawings for ¥ 
tirely completed and the painting — 
has ee ot ed 
and young friends, E. a ee | 
entente Halbreiter, of Meanie oe We 
Vienna; Claud Schraudolph and : aes | 
are proud of the various i Ras Leow 
skill shown in those pictures, ac if y tat it 
in itself; yet the whole is in such harmeli times 
seems as if the school of some ane ot Hes 
were revived before us. 


Professor Hess 


The scholars of * 


are permitted to compose only from 2 beginning 
the master watches over their — _ aid 

faults and suggesting ideas, 80 the whole. Ab- 
manner of thinking gives life to he do not sut 
stracting the choice of subjects, : aril give ua 
every taste, those works, we ry ’ vike conten 
versal pleasure ; they represent lle Ik ple and 
plative and full of feeling, expre somewhat "| 
grand forms—through a colouring 
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rr but yet rich—that brings before us Fiesole 
and the great masters of the early Tuscan School. 


Weimar. —The architect, Professor William 
Zahn, has, since his arrival here, exhibited many 
of his fine studies and drawings, among these none 
are more interesting than those which represent 
the discoveries made in the recent excavations at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii ; they include the most 
minute details, ornaments, and pictures; some- 
times giving whole walls entire. Of Pompeii 
we have the street of Mercury and the street of 
Fortune, excavated between 1830 and 1840; the 
“house of the Wild Boar,” formerly excavated, 
given with every detail; and in many of the build- 
ings, the whole house is restored. Among the 
pictures are, particularly remarkable, a ‘ Galatea,’ 
‘ Perseus and Andromeda,’ and ‘ Genii and Grou 
in the Air,’ from the last opened house in the 
street of Fortune ; also, from the house of Apollo, 
in the street of Mercury, besides the house of the 
Wild Boar, and the beautiful black wall behind 
the Temple of Fortune, discovered in 1835. Pro- 
fessor Zahn has completed these works at present 
in the prosecution of his great work on the cities 
of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabia. For this 

rpose, during his second residence in Italy, he 
passed his time chiefly at Pompeii, where he was 
permitted to copy, while they yet retained the first 
freshness of their colouring, beautiful pictures, and 
newly-excavated walls. All will appear in the 
above-mentioned work, which it is i intention 
to prepare for publication at Berlin; there, in 
1828, the lithographic press was employed with 
the most satisfactory result for the first of 
the work; and since that period the art of lithogra- 
phy has made great progress in Berlin. 


SPAIN.—A. BoccaneGra.—In preparing for 
auarticle on the genius of Art in Spain, we met with 
the following artistic legend, which may perhaps 
not prove uninteresting to our readers, embody- 
ing ya criticism in a less ponderous form than 
Us! —_ 

Ina noble apartment, lighted by a single la 
window, whose rich han = “nm pene ya 
that the light could be lessened at pleasure, a 
man, elegantly dressed, paced rapidly backwards 
and forwards. The whole furniture of the room 
and the house spoke the wealth and taste of its 
possessor: statues, vases, arms, Venetian cabi- 
ets, Flemish tapestries—all the luxuries of the 
period were collected there. The appearance of 
the proprietor, Athanasius Boccanegra, corre- 
sponded with the rest. His velvet doublet and 
wder-dress showed to advantage his graceful 
hgure; and his head, proudly thrown back, ex- 
pressed the sense he felt of his own greatness, 
cyasially when, pausing before a large painting, 
he exclaimed, “ Yes, it is indeed beautiful. There 
truly the dying Saviour; there the mother who 
ollowed her son to Golgotha. If our youth had 
more knowledge of the Arts, I should not be 
called painter to the King, but king of painters.” 
aa words were spoken in reference to a picture 
~ nished by him, which the King, Charles II., 
nad ordered for the cathedral of Granada. They 
- hardly uttered, when they came to tell him 

at the King was at the gate, with a great train. 
orcanegra went forth to receive him. The King 
- come to see the picture, and be the first to 
sedge of its merits. He looked at it long with 
ane ttteation, and then said, “ This picture is 
oe magnificent, and you deserve the name of 
ae as well as Morales."’ ‘* Your Majesty is 
aon to me. and not less so to the me- 
stank yo poor fellow, Morales, who, notwith- 
a ng his title of ‘ divine,’ was somewhat dry 
in: “a,, You are severe,” interrupted the 
to Zothens 10U prefer that I should compare you 
- = -' “*Zurbaran,”’ replied Boccanegra, 
his mek © ba draperies very gracefully ; but in 
Caravarvie re’ De exaggerates the defects of 
“Ve ‘8s10, without possessing his qualities.”’— 
the Kin {uez, perhaps, pleases you better,” said 

in rs Velasquez had a happy art in dis- 
~~ e . attitudes of his fi res, and his pictures 
what ang ' nature ; but do you not find some- 
herds)” ry dry in his ‘ Adoration of the Shep- 

“And Raft _ .,, Water-Carrier’ at Seville ? ”"— 

Weslatorsée, said the King, a little angry. 

| and bis ence ace glowed at the name of Raffaelle, 
drew with de pe a as he replied, ‘* Raffaelle 
times, I doubt if rity; but had he lived in our 
we should have given him the 
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first place among artists.’’—* I rejoice,”’ sai 
King, “‘ that you think the present period ‘wo rich 
Murillo, indeed, is worthy of all praise.” “ Mu. 
- ; . praise. Mu. 
rillo is not without grace and sweetness in the 
treatment ‘of his emg ad but those clouds in 
which he places his Madonnas are like teazed 
cotton, and his middle tints want transparency.” — 
You will spare, at least, your colleague, Carreno 
de Miranda ; you know how we honour and love 
him.” ‘‘ Carreno de Miranda does not paint por- 
traits badly. He has good qualities; but his co- 
louring is weak, and his drawing is often not 
clear.” Carreno de Miranda h these words 
of the proud painter, but he only smiled and 
walked away. Not so felt the King. ‘‘ Modesty,” 
mg Lae ‘is the true companion of merit; and 
e know no man more modest than Carreno 
Miranda. We have offered him honours = 
titles, all which he has declined; and when 
to accept them—if not to honour himself, in ho- 
nour of his art—he answered, ‘ The art of paint- 
ing honours all who profess it, and takes honour 
from none.’ A mark of our affection, however, 
Carreno cannot refuse; he shall wear during the 
year the dress which the King wore on Good Fri- 
day. But it appears, Sir ccm. that we 
have erred in our judgment of many painters; 
perhaps also we are mistaken in our opinion of 
your picture. What say you of it, Mattia Torres?” 
“* The picture is beautiful, Sire, certainly ; but it 
is full of reminiscences of Alonzo Cano, at whose 
school Boccanegra studied. If he be so great a 
genius, he should give us something original: I 
myself do not fear to pom in competition with 
him.’”’ We need not describe the anger of Boc- 
canegra. The challenge was accepted ; but the 
passion that had called it forth died away, and the 
trial of skill never took place. Boccanegra, how- 
ever, had given so much offence to the painters of 
Madrid, by his arrogance and contemptuous man- 
ners, that he could no longer live happily there, 
and he returned to reside at his native Granada. 
Here he found, unhappily, a rival more persever- 
ing than Mattia Torres. The young Theodore 
Ardemans was ambitious of the copeines of 
director of the works in the cath , and the 
name of Boccanegra, who also aspired to that 
honour, did not intimidate him. After many 
efforts by their pee yt oe on both sides, it was 
determined that each should paint the portrait of 
the other, the sittings to be in public. The day 
came for the great trial—the hour. All was pre- 
pared, and great was the assemblage to witness 
the progress of the works. Boccanegra placed 
himself at his easel, and Ardemans sat for his 
portrait. Boccanegra’s true and rapid pencil soon 
sketched the features of his rival; but lookin 
again, he perceived he must have erred. He 
delineated a round contour for the face of Arde- 
mans, and he perceives it is long and thin. Boc- 
canegra effi his work, and recommenced. The 
sketch is now perfect ; but what a mistake! He 
has drawn Ardemans with an aquiline nose, and 
now his is somewhat turned up, and the mouth, 
too, is different. Again and again he effaces and 
corrects. ‘The portrait never advances; for by 
the time the sketch is completed, he always finds 
something quite changed in the face of Ardemans. 
The patience of a quieter spirit might have been 
exhausted by these repeated disappointments ; and 
Boccanegra, furious and indignant, throws down 
his pencil, exclaiming, “* He is the devil! How 
can I fight against him?’ He rushed to his own 
house, was seized with fever, and in a few days 
died. His disease, some said, was produced by 
infernal agency; others, that it was caused by 
wounded pride and passion. Different also were 
the accounts of the cause of his defeat. It was 
reported that Theodore Ardemans had painted a 
picture in which the devil was introduced ; but 
Ardemans painted no vulgar devil, he drew the 
lineaments of a fallen angel, whose celestial beauty 
was obscured, not changed. The devil was so 
pleased with the flattering likeness, that he r- 
sented himself before Ardemans, and gratefully 
offered to do him any service he ed. It is 
said Ardemans called op him to sit for his portrait 
to Boccanegra ; others will have it that the youth 
had great power over his features, and could 


h their appearance 80 singularly, as not to 
ey cet yp that of this faculty he availed 
himself to defeat his rival. 
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VARIETIES. 


Tae cate Sin Davin Witxre.—An address 
of condolence to the surviving relatives of the late 
Sir David Wilkie has been proposed, and lies for 
ae at the Royal Academy. members 

the Royal Academy have also voted among 
themselves another similar token of to be 
presented in the name of their own ie ce 
sively. The erection of a monument is also 
under consideration, the proposition for which it 
is expected will come forward under high pa- 


ney: DAMAGE ’ THE PicruRES AT THE 
OYAL ACADEMY.—A wanton outrage, which 
has caused the greatest indignation and excitement 
in the world of Art, was discovered to have been 
2 some at the Royal Academy Exhibition on 
iday last. Upon the porters of the institution 
going round the rooms, as it is their custom st 
usk, to ascertain that all the visitors had left, 
their attention was attracted by the appearance of 
dust upon the picture of Mr. Simpson of ‘ Mary 
Queen of Scots returning from Hawking,’ which, 
upon closer inspection, was found to be caused by 
some villain having completely scratched out the 
eyes of every figure portrayed on the canvass. This 
discovery naturally created an alarm for the safety 
of the other valuable pictures in the collection, and 
a careful inspection was made, when the same wan- 
ton and malicious attempts at destruction were 
found apparent upon ‘ The Italian Peasants’ of Mr. 
M‘Innes, and upon a ‘ Portrait of a Baronet,’ by 
Mr. Corbett. A picture by Mr. M‘Clise, R.A., 
of ‘Hunt the Slipper,’ in illustration of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, was also very seriously in- 
jured. It was at first conj that these 
rascally acts were those of a child; but, setting 
aside the fact that no child could have been 
the cause without discovery, or purposely screened 
by adults from the view of those who are placed 
in the ents to prevent the pictures being 
touched, some of the outrages are higher than a 
child can reach, and thus places it beyond a doubt 
that it has been the act of one or more old enough 
to know better. The pictures by Mr. M‘Clise, 
R.A., Mr. Simpson, and Mr. M‘Innes, it is 
gratifying to add, are not beyond repair ; but that 
of Mr. Corbett, being _— — is more seri- 
ously injured, and it is cannot be restored. 
A rail, it is said, is at once to be placed around 
each room, to prevent the too near approach of 
the visitors. is would certainly in some mea- 
sure em arecurrence of malice ; but nothing 
but the most watchful superintendence, and upon 
discovery, the severest punishment, will deter 
such miscreants as these from repeating their 
daring and wilful acts of villainy. 


Committee oF THE Fine Ants.—The evidence 
given before this Committee has been concluded, 
and we shall endeavour to lay before our readers 
the substance of it in our next number. Various 
and conflicting opinions were expressed by the 
gentlemen whose counsel been sought on this 
occasion, and sentiments equally opposite and di- 
verse have it is said prevailed among the com- 
mittee ; but whatever resolution may be final, any 
measure would be preferable to the disgrace of 
resorting to foreign artists to execute that which 
could be equally well done by native talent under 
proper encouragement. We have received a cir- 
cular on this subject signed ‘An Artist,’’ and 
addressed to the members of the committee, a 
portion of which we subjoin :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, what is there in a Ger- 
man or a Frenchman, that, by Te mem aloud your 
want, you will not find many Englishmen equally pos- 
sess? It has hitherto been the curse of this country 
that a feeling emanating from a native has been crus 
in its birth; while same ing from any 
foreigner has been encouraged. How long is this to 
last? Are we never to tear down the laurel wreath 
from bows that have worn it too long already and, I 
may add, undeservedly? Not on the score of merit, 
but, because, while every advantoms has been and is 
held out to them, the spark of amb’ ion is suffered to 
die away through bitter neglect and contempt. It is 
an erroneous idle that the Germans and French are 
alone capable of executing so great a national work as 
that of ing ths Benes — pent in eed 

in Fresco, whic mos - 
pam its delicate tone of colour and effect for the 
decorations of a room. I have travelled much 
and studied zealously to discover the real or affected 
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merits of the modern schools of Art, and though hum- 
bly, | yet confidently affirm, that after strippin them 
of their mannerism, their affectation of grandeur, of 
power, and of simplicity, and their plagiarism, that 
there remains nothing to contradict this statement, 
viz., That there is more originality of thought, more 
real merit, and more imagination displayed in the 
English school, than in all the other schools of Europe 
put together. I grant it true that we may not as yet 
possess sufficient mechanical power to execute our in- 
tentions in Fresco, but that is soon learnt, while the 
idea and conception of a work are the result of the 
natural character of the Artist. Proclaim your want, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, and talent proportionate to 
that want will quickly arise;—and I pray you, my 
Lords and Gentlemen, do not, for the honour of your 
country, for one moment suppose that the land which 
has given birth to Shakspeare and Milton,—the land 
which, at the first peal of the trumpet of fame, has seen 
myriads arising from their apathetic slumbers to sound 
the war-hoop of victory, and to proclaim the name and 
the glory of Britain over the whole earth,—the land 
which, at the voice of the oppressed, has seen many a 
noble mind arise, which, impelled by the enthusiasm 
that a good cause prompts, has exerted itself to crush 
the tyrant and to relieve the slave. Again, I say, do 
not for one moment suppose that this same land, if 
called ee to produce minds capable of executing 
works of Art for a people’s instruction, and for a coun- 
try’s honour and glory, would be found a5 ina 
direct and ready answer to that call. No! No! My 
Lords and Gentlemen, there is that importance in an 
undertaking of which a nation is the patron, and of 
which a nation is the judge, that would stimulate the 
weakest mind to produce something that should add 
largely to the honour and glory of the country.” 


Tne Temeie Cuurncu.—We have before this 
spoken of the restorations and adornments of this 
beautiful little building, commenced by the Ho- 
nourable Societies to whom it belongs. The 
organ-screen which divided the circular portion 
from the choir, the pulpit, altar-piece, and other 
oy totally different in style from the rest of 
the church, the pewing and the floor, have all been 
removed to restore the building to its original 
state. Many of the pillars with which the interior 
is adorned were found, when accumulated white- 
wash was removed, to be of Purbeck marble, and 
accordingly have been polished and made to play 
their proper part. Furthermore, it was seen that 
the vaultings had originally been painted with the 
most brilliant colours; and it was thereupon re- 
solved that polychromatic embellishment should 
again be conpeepee. The whole of the vaultings, 
in the choir have been, therefore, painted from a 
design by Mr. Willement, and preparations were 
ready for decorating in the same manner the cir- 
cular portion. Painted glass was to fill the win- 
dows, sumptuously carved stalls against the north 
and south sides of the choir were to take the place 
of the former pews, and painted tiles and tesse- 
lated pavement were to form the floor. Suddenly, 
however, it was discovered that the cost of these 
proposed adornments had not been properly un- 
derstood at starting—that a much larger sum than 
was intended had already been expended. The 
works were all stopped, the doors locked, and the 
accounts obtained, when it was found that instead 
of three thousand pounds, the amount originally 
contemplated, above thirty thousand pounds had 
been already 1 yma and that more would be 
required. For the present, this very noble under- 
taking is consequently suspended ; the original 
architect, whether with or without good reason 
we are ignorant, has been displaced, and Messrs. 
Burton and Smirke called in to advise as to the 
completion of the works. 


Monumentat Crosses at Oxrorp ANp 
ELSeWHERE.—The first stone of the Martyrs’ 
Monument at Oxford, commemorative of Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer, was laid on the 19th 
of May ; it will be completed forthwith, and bids 
fair to be worthy of the magnificent and interest- 
ing city in which it is to stand. Oxford is a 
closely connecting link between the present and 
the past ; nowhere can the domestic and monastic 
architecture of our forefathers be better studied ; 
nowhere would an indifferent specimen of modern 
taste and skill be less excusable. It will be re- 
membered by most of our readers, that the com- 
mittee appointed to arrange the memorial, referred 
the architects who competed for the honour of sup- 
plying the design, to the various crosses erected 
in commemoration of Queen Eleanor (that at 
Waltham in posterior), as best exhibiting the 
wishes and feelings of the committee. Seven de- 
sigus were sent in, from which that by Messrs. 
Scott and Moffatt, now in progress of execution, 
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was selected. It is hexagonal in plan, is raised on 
a flight of steps, and is formed into three stories. 
In height it will be 70 feet, 25 feet higher than 
the cross at Waltham. Sculptured figures of the 
three prelates will fill niches in the second story of 
the monument, and these will be executed in 
Caen-stone, under the kind superintendence of Sir 
Francis Chantrey. The stone selected for the 
body of the monument is from the Bolsover beds ; 
a quarry near Mansfield having been opened ex- 
pressly for the purpose. It is to be hoped that 
men of proper ability will be employed for the 
decorative portions of the structure, for if it be 
not so, skill on the part of the architects will be 
of little avail. In this respect the designers of 
our ancient buildings had much advantage, all the 
masons employed being more or less artists them- 
selves, and working con amore. The present 
contract system is much opposed to excellence in 
this particular. 

In the same city a second monumental cross 
is at this time in progress of execution al- 
though not intended to remain there. It is 
similar in character to the martyrs’ memorial, 60 
feet in height, and will be erected about ten miles 
from Derby, in memory of Mrs. Watts Russell. 
Mr. Derick, of Oxford, is the architect ; the cost 
is estimated at about 1000 guineas. We hail with 
gratifaction this instance of liberal taste on the 
part of a private individual, and hope it may be 
the forerunner of a great and general improve- 
ment in sepulchral monuments. Ina pamphleton 
this subject, lately written by Mr. J. R. Markland, 
of Oxford, it is suggested that, instead of defacing 
the walls of our churches with ugly tablets or in- 
appropriate sculpture, as is now too often the case, 
the money they would cost should be expended in 
the decoration or the repair of some particular 
portion of the building, with which the name of 
the deceased should be thereafter in some way 
connected. That some alteration in the present 
system is called for no person can deny; and we 
propose to treat the subject at some length in a 
future number of our paper. 

Relative to the stone crosses erected in memory 
of Eleanor of Castile, consort of King Edward 
I., before referred to, some very curious in- 
formation has been recently published by the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter in the ‘‘ Archeologia’’ 
(vol. xxix.) It is drawn from king’s writs and 
other records until this time inaccessible, and 
shows the names of the various builders, who 
were, it would seem, the architects also; and 
the sums of money paid for their erection. Nine 
of them were put up between 1291 and 1294, the 
remaining three probably a little later; the cost 
of that which remains at Waltham appears to 
have been in the whole £95. Concerning these 
crosses Mr. Hunter remarks, ‘‘ We in these 
times view the three, which have been alone per- 
mitted to remain, by the bad spirit which has 
from time to time prevailed in England, warring 
against everything that is eminently beautiful, or 
that is addressed to the higher feelings and in- 
terests of man,—but as so many beautiful speci- 
mens of the combined effect of sculpture and ar- 
chitecture, or so many conspicuous proofs of the 
perfection which these arts had attained at an 

e which some men call dark, or at most, as 
affecting memorials of conjugal love. They were 
to attract by their beauty no doubt; but their 
higher purpose was to inspire the devotional sen- 
timent: they were to call the traveller to remem- 
ber the ‘ Reginam bone memorize,’ as she is 
often called, even in fiscal documents, whose 
image stood before him, that he might there pray 
for her.” The essay gives some curious informa- 
tion concerning the tomb erected to her memory 
in Westminster Abbey ; and ascribes the beautiful 
metal figure of the queen still remaining there, to 
Master William Torell, a goldsmith, whose name 
deserves to rank high henceforward in the list of 
English artists. 

_ Tue Scnoot or Desigx.—The Council of the 
Government School of Design contemplate the es- 
tablishment of provincial branch schools ; and with 
this view purpose forming a class at the parent 
institution in Somerset House, for the education 
of those persons to whom are to be confided the 
instruction of the pupils of these projected estab- 
lishments. In furtherance of this object, ten 
thousand Fong have been granted by Parlia- 
ment; and the council propose to found six exhi- 
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bitions of thirty pounds a year 

quarterly during two or Gre ven or eee Paid 
nate at the discretion of the council, 4 
bers of the Normal class will enter the he mee 
subject to the rules of the Proba class j 

addition to those of their own. They must ben 
least eighteen years of age, and be provided with 
testimonials of good conduct, disposition, & 
Specimens of their drawing will be required, and 
they will be held engaged to attend the schosl re 

gularly during all the hours appointed for instruc. 
tion, and to follow implicitly the course of study 
prescribed by the director. They must agree 1, 
attend regularly during the whole period toomea 
necessary by the council for the completion of 
their education, whether the term extend to 
three years or be limited to two. The council 
will not pledge themselves to continue the pay- 
ment of the exhibitions unless justified by the 
progress and continued good conduct of the stu. 
dent: and if a student infringe without sufficient 
cause that rule of the institution which prescribes 
regularity of attendance, he will be liable to be re. 
moved from the school; which proceeding the 
council will also have recourse to, in cases showing 
a want of the exercise of that degree of attention 
and perseverance n to advancement. The 
council also reserve the power of discontinuing 
the payment of the exhibition, should it appear 
after a reasonable trial that they had been led to 
form an undue estimate of the probable qualifica- 
tions of a student for the office of teacher. It 
gives us pleasure to add, that these schools are to be 

supplied with models and casts from the antique, 
and whatever else may serve to refine that taste 
which their establishment is intended to promote. 

An advertisement on this subject appears in ano- 

ther column. 


Micnart ANGELO.—We have had an opportu- 
nity of inspecting a drawing, which there can be 
but little doubt has been a study executed by Mi- 
chael Angelo for his ‘ Last Judgment.’ It iswe | 
believe entitled ‘ Envy,’ although the expression 
which amounts to fury would proclaim a passion 
much more active and stimulant. The head is 
small, just sufficiently large to admit of detail in 
execution, and a drawing more successfully elabo- 
rated we have never seen. It can be traced tothe | 

ssession of Sir Joshua Reynolds, during whose | 
lifetime it passed into that of Sharp the engraver, 
by whom it was engraved ; but his work is a per- 
fect failure, as is seen in placing the print by | 
the side of the drawing: the manner of which re- 
sembles very much similar things that are in the 
collections of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. 
It would scarcely be believed that this great mas- 
ter could descend to the minute style of this 
drawing, but that he did, is nevertheless true. 
This interesting Tepe is in the of 
Messrs. Colnaghi and Puckle, of Coe! street. 

Warp’s Pictunes.—We have been i 
with a sight of the works of James Ward, Esq,, 
R.A., which are exhibited in his gir at No. . 
Newman-street. These eons 0 os —_ 
naintings, drawings, studies, Xc., X¢., a 
a in ener i upward f five oe 

ter of them having been executed dur 
fhe Inst + abe years of this veteran artist's ~ 
and their accumulation and his undiminished ” 
of art have thrust him from his retirement at t 1 
age of seventy-two. The grand work of this sich 
lection is ‘The Bull,’ a cattle picture, 10 ¥ 
the animals are of the size of life, andn ol 
exceed the nature and truth with which the w 4 
is characterized ; it is unquestionably a Fad bas 
rank among the first of its class. t-. ae 
also described the nature of the horse, 1n 
of twenty paintings, many of which are wone thes 
in expression, and by no means exaggera’e +, 
are the result of long years spent in t 
the character of the animal. We thin 
that in some other of the series 
racter cannot be so much refin 
Ward has endeavoured to do. To the 
and numerous drawings of th 
not do the justice which they 
brief as this must necessarily be 


Grorce CHAMBERS.—The ske 
and pictures left by this lanseutes 
been disposed of by public — ' 


f his widow and orphan ch eee are | 
a greater sumo than was anticipated by the pica | 
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, but less than was expected by the friends 
a heceneed After payment of debts and ex- 
enses, only an inconsiderable sum will remain 
for the widow, who, however, has happily reserved 
, few of the best drawings. The private sale of 
these, together with the subscriptions made for 
her by numerous lovers of the Fine Arts, may 
enable her to open a small shop, or library, for 
her future, support. Interest is being e to re- 
lieve her of the burthen of educating two sons, 
who, it is hoped, will be admitted into some pub- 


lic school. 


Pratic Monuments.—In the House of Com- 
mons on the 18th ult. Sir F. Burdett rose to put a 
question to Lord J. Russell with reference to a 
motion which the house would recollect that he 
had intended to bring before the house upon the 
erection of a monument to the late Sir Sidney 
Smith, but which he was prevented from sub- 
mitting to the house by an assurance that it was 
the intention of the Government to take up the 
subject, and he was willing to leave it in their 
hands, conceiving them to be the fittest persons to 
conduct the necessary arrangements. He was, 
however, much surprised and disappointed when 
he found that amongst the supplies proposed by 


| the Government no grant for such a purpose was 


mentioned, and that, in fact, no further notice 
was taken of the matter. He really had expected 


| that some intimation of carrying out this object 


would be made by the Government, and he felt 
the disappointment the more because he was anx- 
ious to have said a few words a the gal 
lant individual in question, with whom he had 
been formerly acquainted. Only the night before 
last he received a note from the noble lord, stating 
that it was not the intention of the Government to 


| doanything in the business during the present ses- 







sion. He believed that there was a concurrent 
desire on the part of the public that a monument 
should be erected to the memory of Sir S. Smith, 
and some explanation of the intentions of Govern- 
ment was due to the house, to the friends and re- 
lations of that gallant person, to the profession of 
which he was an ornament, to the country at large, 
and, he might be permitted to add, to himself, 
because he felt that he was in rather an awkard 
predicament, not knowing what answers to give to 
those applicants who wished to be informed what 
had become of the project. All he knew at pre- 
sent was, that a promise had been made on the 
part of the Government, which had not been car- 
ried into effect. 

Lord J. Russell said, it had been understood, 
certainly, that some description of monument 
should be erected to Sir S. Smith, and that the 
expense should be defrayed out of the public funds ; 
and upon taking the matter into further considera- 
ion, it was found that there were other officers 
whose services to the country entitled their 
memory to be respected, and that two of them, 
Lord Exmouth and Admiral de Saumarez, had 
sufficiently distinguished themselves to induce the 
Government to erect monuments to them likewise. 
Had the session proceeded in the ordinary man- 
uer, he should have proposed, under the bead of 
fiscellaneous estimates, a separate vote of the 
vouse for carrying out that object. But the hon. 
“aronet was quite aware, that the usual course of 
e lic business had been interrupted, and that 
‘overument had not asked for more supplies than 
- absolutely necessary to carry on the service 
: = country until a new Parliament should as- 
a le. It was, therefore, thought advisable to 
: serve this subject, as well as others, for a future 
rPpertanity but, it was the intention of Govern- 
= ask for a grant for the erection of monu- 
ss y 7 to the gallant individuals who had been 
— There was no change of intention with 
fe 4 - to the regard due to Sir S. Smith, or any 
a as to the propriety of the object, or any in- 

. “ delay in its erection. 
ashi, : Bardett was to understand, then, that the 
aa ord was of the same opinion as to the pro- 
vind of erecting a monument to the gallant ad- 
stance Gong there were embarrassing circum- 
cod Which at present delayed its execution ? 

oe * Russell assented. 
doned > Udette—It is not given up and aban- 


Lord J. Russell. —N O. 
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REVIEWS. 

MANNERS AND Customs oF THE ANCIENT 
Egyptians, &c.,&c. Illustrated by Dra 
Wood Cuts, &c. By Sir J. G. Witkinson, 
F.R.S. 5 Vols. Publisher, Murray, Albe- 
marle-street. : 

The History of Art and the History of Civilization 

are identified; for Art may be said to furnish the 

substantial forms in which the mind and spirit of 

a nation are embodied ; it gives to intelligence ‘a 

local habitation and a name.”” Hence the artist is 

not less interested than the historian in tracing 





wings, | 


| 


| 


| 
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the progress of humanity ; the ancient records 
our race furnish him wi lasenepegbendhagtonr 
the principles of taste were first developed, and 
through what difficulties and errors our perception 
of the beautiful had to work its way ere it could 
present itself to the soul in its pure (deality 
Egypt was the country where civilization was 


first developed in the sufficiency of its strength ; 
to it the historian and the artist, the philosophes 


and the philanthropist turn with equal interest; 
because in the valley of the Nile were most effici- 
ently trained the arts by which life is supported, 
and the arts which dignify human existence. 





— = 


View of the Ruins and Vicinity of Phile 


‘* Egypt,’’ says the Father of History, ‘is a 
land of marvels, and abounds more than all others 
in wondrous works.’’ A mere enumeration of 


** its cloud-capped towers, its gorgeous palaces, its | 


solemn temples,”’ would fill several volumes. The 


Egyptians built for posterity ; and but for the ra- | 


v of ruthless and ignorant barbarians, their 


architecture would have retained its original splen- | 


dour after more than a century of generations. 
The massive edifices, wae ruins - ay a ee 
in the vignette, seem as if they had been designe 
to. partake 

that surround them ; the palace-temple of Rame- 


e of the eternity of the rocks and hills | 


ses the Great appears to have been erected in de- | 


fiance of time, and the Pyramids still stand proud 
in their gigantic majesty after having triumphed 
over the march of ages. 


There never was a nation whose moral and in- | 


tellectual habits were more obviously moulded by 
the physical character of their country than the 
Egyptians: their land was the gift of the Nile ; all 
the ground within reach of the influence of that 
river bloomed in fertility and loveliness ; all beyond 


} 


was the abode of desolation and of death. The 
valley through which the Nile flows is fenced in 
by two ranges of , hills, nearly to each 
other, resembling barriers erected by Nature to 
restrain the encroachments of the sands of the 
desert, which, on the western side, continually 
press upon the cultivated land. Edifices, pyra- 
mids, and colossal sphinxes, buried to their middle 
in sand, plainly evince that this protection has not 
been in all points sufficient ; along the entire 
western frontier of Egypt, there has been a per- 
petual struggle between the powers of Nature and 
the agencies of barrenness and destruction. 

While such a prospect po upon the 
mind ideas of death and eternal stillness, the an- 
nual inundations of the Nile presented the hopes 
of renovation and immortality. The colossal sta- 
tues of Thebes, and the lofty edifices of Luxor, 
were almost isolated when the waters of the river 
swelled above their banks, and the landscape at 
such atime offered tothe stranger nothing but the 
prospect of a wide waste and destructive flood. 





The two Colossi of Thebes before the temple built by Amunoph LLL, with the ruins 


of Luxor in the distance, 


But the elements of fertility were at work be- 


| spot they were 


neath the surface, and the Egyptian knew that | 


ere long the receding waters 
earth renewed in her strength ‘‘ to scatter plenty 
round the smiling land.”’ 
The eastern side of Egypt, from the valley of 
the Nile to the Arabian Galf, consists of moun- 
tainous ranges, composed of marble of the greatest 
variety of colours, of granite, y “ 
lr opaces, of sans, Seem outs of uncles 
azines for the gigantic monu 
lent. In end mma te the colossal statues 
were wrought, and thence they were transported 
by human strength, on a kind of railroad, to the 


would leave the | 


, of their movements, 


porphyry, and simi- | 


| honour paid to their divinity 


during the inundation. 

destined to occupy. In the accom- 
panying wood-cut, we see the enormous mass 
bragged onward by its votaries ; the director of 
their march clapping his hands to mark the time 
and giving out some song 
which, like the ‘* Yo, heave o”’ of our sailors, di- 
rected the simultaneous exertion of energy ; ano- 
ther standing at the base of the statue pours oil 
or water on the rails to facilitate the movement of 
the masa; while troops of Pte at once the new 

in their hands, celebrate at o' 

erm ga f and the triumph of 


human art, 
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The colossal statues were generally made of the 
granite rock which forms the most southern part of 
the mountains on the east of the Nile. It appears 
that the master sculptor generally belonged to the 
sacerdotal caste, an 


lh 10 
Mode of transporting a Colossus from the Quarries—from a lithographic drawing, by Mr. Bankes. In a grotto at El Bersheh, 


1. The statue bound upon a sledge with ropes. It is of a private individual, not of a king, or a deity. 
2. Man probably beating time with his hands, and giving out the verse of a song, to which the men responded 5 though 3 appears as if about 


to throw something which 2 is preparing to catch. 4. Pouring a liquid, perhaps grease, from a vase. 

5. Egyptian soldiers. 6, 7, 8, 9. Men, probably captives and convicts, dragging the statue. 
10. Men carrying water, or grease. 11. Some implements. 12. Taskmasters. 13, 14, 15, 16. Reliefs of men. 
| rules and proportions from which artists were not | The accompanying representations of statuary ex. 

allowed to deviate ; and to this cause we must at- | hibit the processes of chiselling and polishing the 
tribute the sameness and mannerism in the existing | stone; in the second of them the painter appears 
monuments of Egyptian Art. When limestone was | following the sculptor to colour the hieroglyphics 
used in statuary it was painted to represent granite. | he has engraved at the back of the statue. 





that there were certain fixed 





































































ing, apart from sculpture, no memorials have been | painted on an upright board. 
preserved, save the drawings on the walls of the f 
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/ Part 1. 
_- ow. ; 
Part 1. Large sitting colossus of granite, which they are polishing. Part 2. Standing figure of a king, and, like nc bomen, guintel to guneeet one 
Figs. 8, 10, 11, are polishing it; and figs. 6 and 7 painting and sculpturing the hiero- 
> , ‘ ‘ glyphics at the back. Thebes. 
Of the progress made by the Egyptians in paint- ] Hassan displays two artists engaged in a picture, Sir J. G. Wilkinson, whose volumes on the | 
4 . . ’ 
he painter holds — «+ Manners of the Ancient Egyptians’ are among 


is brush in one hand and his saucer of colour in the noblest monuments of laborious research, 


temples and tombs ; but these incontestibly prove | the other, but there is no indication of any con- guided by deep learning and sound judgment, de- 


that painting was a profession in Egypt anterior to | trivance to steady or support the hand , t t 
' i hat ‘the skill of the Egyptian artists i 

One of the subjects at Beni | yw - be. a ho oma i 

ranc 


anything connected with this a 
When : wall was about to be ornamented with 
s or reliefs, it was ruled in red squares; 
ure was then determined by 
o traced them roughly with 
man then sketched the 
after ve pd “ 
inspected by the artist, who altered those p 
which he dsomed erroneous in their proportions 
or incorrect in their attitude. In this sate 
were left for the brush of the painter or the chise 

f the sculptor. . 

a Boom the representation already given se 
mode employed to transport a omnes oe 
appears that the Egyptians had no no’ ts 







painting 
the position of the fi 
the superior artist, w 
a red colour ; the draughts 
outlines carefully in black, 
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=. 2 3 4 spective. The ranks of persons engap” . 
Artists painting on a board, and colouring a figure. Beni Hassan, how, instead of being shown one hind the 
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ar from the representations of them on 
pape cir and the hieroglyphics with which 


they are accompanied, to have been made of gold, 
or of silver inlaid with the more precious metal. 
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exquisite forms but 





parts of Egypt, are remarkable not only for their. 
for the excellence which they — which an erratic fancy m 


- is struck t | : 
emit rich and sonorous tones ; they are oe | | figures of captives, 
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peace d aGseaie They == ifall a aaa eines —- 
her, are represented one abov hey were beautifully engraved and richly studded i . 
oe dicular wall. ail with precious stones. When an pow wan. be head, | re Pap dash ny are, for the most part, 
the ornamental vases of the Egyptians were ex- | as was common, adorned the handles, the eyes | artisans, “ with all te J be by modern 
guisite specimens of art ; and it is now completely | were either gems or some fine enamel employed | ” wanes A a ap and means to boot.” 
sail, Gt ty ware ee ciogemt manus. | thn ieee teins ima | which were commonly alornd ith ike nana 
recat ireeks in ¢ onze va in other | wi 
a on of the earliest and most graceful in wna ke? aeengle a | Wild animals, as the ibex, the oryx, and the gazelle ; 
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show the Egyptians to have attained i hey _ have been racing-cups, display the heads of ‘ 
ae csepeniing ae ag - ~e in working and in some instances they are supported by the 
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Vases richly ornamented with animals’ heads, and figures of captives. 


On a future occasion we may discuss the prin- 


| ciples of architecture adopted by the Egyptians ; 


but there is one circumstance connected with the 
building art which, from its association with the 
inspired record of the Exodus, requires i 


notice—we allude to the early and extensive use 
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of bricks among the Egyptians, and the painful 
nature of their manufacture. Under a burning 
sun, the toil in moist clay and the working in 
mire must have been pernicious and unwholesome. 
Nine out of every ten engaged recently in the for- 
mation and repair of the canals fell a victim to 





pestilential diseases; and the Pharaoh by whom 
the Israelites were persecuted, could scarcely have 
found a more efficient means of diminishing the 
Hebrew —— than compelling them to en- 
gage in the manufacture of bricks. 
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Fig. 
Hi 7,9, 12, 13. Digging or mixi 


1. Man returning after carrying the bricks. 
the clay or mud. 
\4, 15. Fetching water from the tank A. 


At e the bricks (tObi) are said to be 
Foreign captives employed in making bricks at Thebes. 





ig. 3,6. Taskmasters. F 
Fass, 14. Making bricks with a wooden 









igs. 4, 5. Men eorrying bricks 


A. 
at Thebes. 


Thebes. 
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No one can look at the foregoing repre- | cessary as a binding material in sun-burnt bricks, 
sentation of the brick-manufacture, without ob- and commanded them to procure it for themselves. 
serving the marked Jewish cast of features in the Were the Egyptian system of farming similar to 
labourers ; this of course is not sufficient to prove ours, the tyrannical monarch would have enjoined 
that the persons so depicted are Jews, because a physical impossibility, but in Egypt the reapers 
the Egyptian artists adopted the same type or only cut off the ears of the corn and left the straw 
character for all the inhabitants of Syria. But it standing as a worthless material ; his addition to 

the Israelite’s toils was a crime, but it was not 


is still a portraiture which so far confirms Scripture 1 
history, as to show that this laborious task was the what Fouche declared to be worse than a crime, a 


usual employment of slaves and captives. The blunder. 

task-masters are present with the stick; for the The manufacture of bricks in ancient Egypt 
hastinado was the ordinary punishment in ancient was a royal monopoly, a fact which is not seoatied 
Egypt, as itis in modern China and in most coun- by any ancient author, but which may be fairly 
tries of the East. Indeed the Mohammedans deduced from the Mosaic narrative. Itis astrong 
have a proverb, ‘‘ The stick is a blessing which confirmation of the truth of the Pentateuch, that 
came down from God ;’’ and assuredly there is no this minute particular of Egyptian polity is fully 
divine blessing which their rulers distribute more established, by finding that the bricks in public 
liberally. Before quitting this subject, we may and private edifices are stamped with the oval of a 
venture to offer a solution of a difficulty in the king or the name of some public officer. 

Scripture narrative which has sometimes perplexed The rock-tombs of Egypt are in some respects 
biblical students. Itis said that Pharaoh refused very similar to the cave-temples of India and 
to supply the labourers with straw, which is ne- the sepulchres of ancient Etruria. They were 
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Exterior of a tomb cut in the rock at Beni Hassan. 


equally built for immortality. It is very probable | ordinagy facts of history, but those which most 
that the care which the Egyptians bestowed on | histories omit—the secrets of interior economy 
the preservation of the body, arose from their be- | and domestic management ; wars, battles, and 
lief in some connexion between the permanence | sieges; the mustering and divisions of the army 
of the material frame and the animating spirit. | the triumph that rewarded the conquerors, and the 
As in their entertainments they exhibited ‘‘death | mournful fate that awaited the captives. The pro- 
in the midst of life,’’ by introducing the figure of | cessions of the priests, the memorials of victory 
& corpse at every feast ; so in their sepulchres they | and conquest, the gorgeous display of the court of 
displayed “‘ life in the midst of death,’”’ by sur- | the Pharaohs, might perhaps have been expected 
roundin the body with representations of all that , but few could have anticipated that, after the lapse 
elonged to its past existence. The tombs of the of 30 centuries, we should have found full and ac- 
Egyptians recorded minutely the history of their curate details of the whole economy of an Egyptian 
tenants,—their occupations, their trades, their _ kitchen and the amusements of an Egyptian 
po a On _ — of the sepulchres | nursery. 

represented, not only the public events in Sir J. G. Wilkinson has i ; - 
which the mighty were engaged, yut the pursuits bus, at least the hae, 
f the humble artisan, husbandman, and slave. | stored world. From the pictorial records of the 

1ese precious records not only represent the | tombs he has deduced a more full, accurate, and 
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satisfactory account of the manners and custom, 
of t in the age of the Pharaohs ting <” 
sess of the social condition of England in’ the 
time of the Plantagenets, and perhaps even of the 
Tudors. We trust that he will be encourged 
continue his researches, and that his progres e 
hieroglyphic discovery will enable him to add the 
interpretation of the hieroglyphics to the revels. 
tions of the tombs. We cannot conclude this 
slight notice of a portion of his valuable volumes 
without expressing a wish that the governments of 
——— would unite in persuading Mehemet Ali 
to subject the relics of ancient Egypt to the con 
servancy of a yd of scholars, representing the 
different states of the civilized world. Such a 
tomb-searcher as the Fellah woman represented in 
the foregoing vignette, is likely to overlook or de. 
stroy much that would throw light on the origin 
and progress of ancient civilization, much tha 
would beneficially multiply the links which con. 
nect sacred with profane history. 





Grapnic ILLUSTRATIONS, witH Historica, 
AND Descriptive Accounts oF Toppixg- 
TON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, THE Seat or Logp 
SupELery. By Joun Brirron, F.S.A. Pub- 
lisher, the Author, Burton-street. 
The veteran topographer and archaiologist 
name is attached to this work, affords a —_ 
stance of successful industry and untiring energy. 
For more than 40 years he has been engaged in 
illustrating the architectural antiquities of our 
country, its cathedrals, churches, castles, and 
halls; spreading a knowledge of their beauties, 
and thereby leading to an improved re-use of the 
pointed style of architecture in England. And 
yet here he is still in the field, pointing out some 
of the best specimens of the modern adaptations of 
that style,—adaptations which there is every rea- 
son for believing, would not have been so good but 
for the influence exerted by his previous works. 
Within the last year or two, much malevolence has 
been exhibited towards Mr. Britton in various 
———. the whole of which it could positively 
shown has proceeded from two or at most 
three pens, all actuated by private pique and ill 
will. It is certainly much to be regretted that the 
constitution of the periodical press is such as to 
admit of the publication of one man’s private 
opinion in so many forms and in so many places as 
to make it seem the general voice. Fortunately. 
however, in the case before us, the public, remem- 
bering what Mr. Britton has done, are not likely 
to be in any degree influenced by these attacks. 
For our own parts we have no hesitation in saying 
modern English architecture owes more to Mr. 
Britton than to any other man living ; for which 
we tender to him gratitude and cordial support. 
The mansion at Toddington was erected from 
the designs and under the superintendence of its 
euner tien. Hanbury Tracy, Esq. (created Baron 
Sudeley of Toddington, in 1838), who, as our 
readers will remember, was a leading member of 
the Committee appointed to select the plan for 
the new Houses of Parliament. The style assumed 
is that of the collegiate and monastic architecture 
at one time universal in England, presenting 8 
richly decorated and lofty tower, embattled para- 
pets, bay-windows, turretted gateways, highly- 
enriched ceilings and crocketed pinnacles. Twenty- 
two engraved views exhibit the appearance pre- 
sented by the various parts of the building, inter- 
nally and externally, and nine litho raphed draw- 
ings serve to explain the details, such as the chim- 
ney-pieces, doors, and ceilings. 
Of the building as a whole, the author remarks 
‘‘ Considered as the design and execution of an 
amateur architect, it may be said to claim the in- | 
dulgent examination and comment of the profes- 
sional critic: but when we have reviewed the 
whole edifice, and compared it with other houses 
which have been raised undersimilar circumstances, 
and even when put in competition with a 
famed buildings by veterans in the profession, Ki 
shall find that the new house of Teddington ” 
come forth triumphantly from such an 0 ~ 
The spirit of the olden monastic architects seems 
to be revived, and called into practical ny a 
the present occasion ; and whilst the whole cede’ 
as well as its subordinate details, manifest an 
mate knowledge of those old buildings wh" 
command general admiration, we find the rer 
ments skilfully adapted 5d the domestic ©0 





Fellah woman searching the tombs. 


and luxuries of modern life. 
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“Prefixed to the account of the mansion, is an 
essay on the application of the ancient monastic 
¢yle of architecture to the modern English villa, 
in which is traced the progress of the revival of 
ved architecture in England from the time of 
Walpole (and his fantastic residence at Strawberry 
Hall), Bateman, James Wyatt, and Carter, to our 
om, Of Wyatt, who was employed at the Cathe- 


| dnis of Salisbury, Durham, and Litchfield, at 


i Castle, Ashridge, &c., the author strin- 
yao It is to be lamented that in all 
these works he shewed not only a total disregard of 
al] the leading beauties and merits of the Gothic 
architecture which he affected to imitate, but the 
essential spirit and principle of it in its fandamen- 
tal elements. His staircase at Windsor Castle, 
and other parts of that famed atial fortress, 
were beneath criticism. Ashridge, however, is 
swork of great merit, and has some fine parts ; 
but when we consider that he was invested with 
almost unlimited powers and funds, and that he 
had the opportunity, had he possessed the talent 
and industry, of producing an edifice to vie in 
purity and beauty with the most famed cathedrals 
of owr country and with the most distinguished 
palaces of Europe in splendour and grandeur, we 
cannot help deploring the failure and reprobating 
the artist. In the expensive and eccentric man- 
ion of Fonthill he disgraced himself, his munifi- 
cent patron, and his profession.’’ 

We can safely recommend to our readers the 
book before us, as an elegant and exceedingly use- 
ful example in domestic architecture. 





Tut HichtAnp Drovers DEPARTING FOR 
rue SourH. Painted by Epwin LANDSEER, 
R.A. Engraved by J. H. Warr. Publishers : 
Henry Graves and Co., 6, Pall-Mall. 

We can (having but yesterday seen the finished 
state of this long expected and exquisite plate) 
only state to the lovers of the Art of Engraving 
its publication, and of our intention to notice it at 
length in our next number: suffice it to say, that 
itis most beautiful, we fearlessly assert, the most 
charming specimen that the art of line engraving 
has yet produced in this country. We hail its ap- 
pearance, and wish the publishers much success 
in being instrumental in adding so perfect a gem 
to our collection. 





A Generar Dictionary or Painters. By 
Marrnew Pirxincron, A.M. A new Edi- 
tion, with an Introduction, Historical and Cri- 
tical, and Twenty-six New Lives of Artists of 
- British School. By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
egg. 
When this dictionary was first undertaken, there 
tuted nothing of the kind in our language. 
“Walpole’s Anecdotes” were confined to artists 
of the English school, and the works of Vasari, 
Vanmander, Ridolphi, and Sandrart, were in the 
‘ands of a very few. Art in England was then 
little beyond infancy; and the enthusiastic and 
‘udustrious author was unable to include more 


| than thirty British painters, who merited the 


distinction of appearing in his 
aring pages. But the 
work was well received ; it was a mine of con- 


densed information, and thou i i 
tion, gh the biographies 
oy speaking, showed little of the grace of 
| “Wie, or of taste beyond the surfaces of things, it 


| 


an addition to our works of reference, and 
“a it is still considered ; for Wolcot, Fuseli, 
~ pad Allan Cunningham, have successively 
= Successfully added to its pages and to its 
ree Mr. Cunningham alone has contri- 
British — new lives of artists of the 
san chool; and has written an introduction, 
dear! Ho pas yet concise, relating briefly and 
a H © general history of modern painting, 
ae stuihing the characters and characteristics 
on — Schools. All this is done with 
oe ef » taste, and discrimination; the pro- 

th painting is shown in one view, and 
~~ om its criticisms and its language, even 
dus most erudite of our painters, a work 

3 eral and individual interest. 


rom a i i 
tis be Me oduction so compactly written as 


| tract Song Cunningham is, it is difficult to 
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suffer by dismemberment. The history of 

school would be too general for our + lg 
and would scarce do justice to the writer; we 
have, therefore, preferred a few short extracts, 
complete of themselves. His first sentence pro- 
vides food for reflection :— 


“ Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture, are of the same 
high order of vow Tp but, as words provide at once 
= and = to = tho: 

way in the march of intellect: as material forms 
are ready made, and require but to be skilfully copied, 
Sculpture succeeded ; and as lights and shadows de. 
mand science and pe to work them into shape, 
and endow them with sentiment, Painting was the last 
to rise into elegance and sublimity. In this order 
these high arts rose in ancient Greece ; and in the like 
order they rose in modern Italy; but none of them 
reached true excellence, till the light of know! 
dawned on the human mind, nor before civilization, 
following in the steps of barbarism, prepared the 
world for the reception of works of polished grace and 
tranquil grandeur.” 


The British School, he says :— 


“Ts distinguished for colour and expression, and 
the variety of its excellenee; but these qualities were 
long in coming to maturity; they struggled for many 
centuries with the barbarism of the people, and the 
coldness of the nobles ; and when, at last, Art to 
exhibit signs of life, and desire to rank with our 
Poetry, itffound its worst coma in that religion from 
which we have obtained civil freedom and national 
greatness. Who our earlier artists were, or from what 
school or nation they derived their know , there 
is no account: a natural taste for delineating the 
human form, and shaping out remarkable deeds, both 
by chisel and pencil, seems common to most nations; 
but how much of that rude the remains of which 
may still be traced in the land, from the Stones of 
Stennis to Dover Cliff, belongs to the original —— 
of the people, or to our intercourse with Greece 
Italy, it is difficult to decide. The ae sculptures 
of Ely Cathedral, and others of our island churches, 
have the same character and sentiment of the early 
sculptures and pictures of Italy; and display a taste 
and a devout dignity, which, in the eyes of man 
rank them with the works of Florentine Giotti, executed 
in the succeeding century. There can be no doubt 
and, if there were, it can be removed, that England 
had her historical and her poetic gee Lh as 
any other of ‘the Christian nations: ;this‘can still be 
proved by examining the walls of our churches, where 
the reformer’s fire, or purifying hand, , at the 
great change of religion, to penetrate ; and better still 
—for most of those samples of our art are faded, or 
all but obliterated—by the records of the nation, where, 
luckily, many of our pictures are mentioned, the 
painters themselves named, and the very materials 
with which they formed their compositions recorded.” 

Of the materials which entered into the com- 
positions of our island pictures :— 

‘In our national records it often happens, when a 
picture is ordered to be painted, that the various 
colours, for the sake of stating their various prices, 
are also named, which the artist employs in his work ; 
one of these entries, of which there are many, rr 
for the present, suffice, to show that both oil anc 
varnish were used in their pictures by painters in 
England, one hundred and eighteen years, at least, 
before the discovery of John Van <'y ‘Items of 
the account of Walter, the painter, for ring the 
painting in the King’s great chamber, at Westminster, 
xxth Edward I., a. p. 1292. For three quarts of eil, 
ninepence; for one quart of green colour, a penny 
halfpenny; for one quart of vermillion, twopence 
h mny; for sinople, twopence halfpenny ; for 
azure, threepence halfpenny; for ochre, plaster, &c., 
twopence; and ‘for one pound weight of varnish, four- 

ce. We may add, that Master Walter was paid 
one shilling per day, or seven shillings per week, for 
his labour ; a not unhandsome salary, and much more 
than historic painters of our time have earn whose 

enius far transcended that of Master Walter of 
Westminster,” 2 . 

This extract confirms the position of Vertue 
and Walpole, that oil-painting was known long 
before its pretended discovery by Van Eyck. It 
had escaped the notice of Vertue. 

By way of conclusion, Mr. Cunningham re- 
marks that the character of the different 
schools of modern painting may be — — 
of the nations from which they sprang. “ Italy, 


he says, “ breathed 
“Through all her schools the loftiness to which 


popes— vas 2 
Holy at Rome—here Antichri ; 

i i inspi hat divine 
laid claim, and inspired her painters with t y 
expression, which eclipses the rt ey 
Germany owes the first impulse Ke A calm 


hts, Poetry has ever led 


but her own wild poetic fancy en ‘ 
the other, and gave them a touc 

orang e'and the fantastic. The mixed character S 

the Netherlands is written in their pictures as plai 





as in a book— devout and voluptuous, selfish « 
mapiicent ; their saints desire to be seen of _— 
their madonnas inquire how they look when they 
pray. The spirit of Spain exhibits the restraint of 
superstition; her pictures are chiefly of a religious 
cast, and partake of that gloom which, in spite of a 
bull-fight here, or a deed of chivalry there, darkens and 
defaces her fine genius. The martial temper of France, 
and her love of show and splendour, are visible in her 
works of art; nor does she exclude domestic joy or 
classic allusion: we wish her less affectation aA 
exuberance of spirit. The frugal and the homel > 
as well as the tare-and-tret character of the Dutch, H 


recorded in their pictures; it seldom ascends, even 
accidentally, into the poetic. The paintings of the 
British School show a very various people, in whom 


there is much of everything; ‘while a part of the 
nation loves works which elevate the mind with 
chivalrous feeling and poetic sentiment, another prefers 
the low to the lofty, and the humble to the heroic: 
nor are we without men who admire a cow sleeping 
in clover, to ideal beauty slumbering in celestial sheets ; 
or a pollarded tree with a magpie on it, to poesy piping 
in her divinest mood on the summit of Parnassus. 
But if Painting has not been to Britain either a 
mistress or a hand-maid—if she has neither interpreted 
religion nor illustrated history, she has, neverthelees 
honoured the land by many tender, and lovely, anc 
characteristic works of a domestic, a national, and a 
poetic kind; she has lent to her sister, Poesy, a halo 
almost as pure and bright as that of the muse: she 
has given form, and hue, and sentiment to our island 
manners, our uliar s and our indoor en- 
ee oe as she failed to preserve for us the 
manly looks and the graceful faces of the eminent and 
the beautiful. 


The little lives are charmingly written, in 
a style which conveys much and indicates more, 
and, if one may find such a fault, are too good 
for the biographies of Pilkington and _ his 
previous editors. Am our favourites we 
would instance the Memoirs of Hilton, “ the last 
of a long line of artists, who, from the days 


of Barry, desired to restore the high historic 
style of painting ;” of Westall, who, “ before 
death i , had ceased to add his weight to 


our poetry;” of Stothard, “the most natural, 
= and unaffected of British painters ;” of 

ewton, “whose pictures abound in pathos or 
humour of the truest and highest kind ;” and of 
Constable, “ a true islander, both as a man and 
an artist.” But it is time to conclude ; but not 
without one natural little extract from the me- 
moir of Stothard, which is as poetically beauti- 
ful as any picture he has painted; and who has 
painted so many? “He had been long,” Mr. 
Cunningham writes, “ in a declining way ; yet his 
end was unlooked for by his friends, when he died 
at his house in Newman-street, on the 27th of 
April, 1834. He had been out in the fields only 
a few days before, looking for dragon-moths and 
mottled butterflies, and lamenting that they 
were not come.” Is not this Milton's “ Seasons 
return, but not to me return ?” 

To every painter, to critic and amateur, to all 
who feel Art, and desire to know its history, and 
the lives of the illustrious dead ; who have em- 
bodied scenes of permanent pathos, grandeur. 
humour, and beauty, in short, made Art what 
it is, and filled our palaces and galleries, our 
homes and our parlours, with silent and un- 
speakable enjoyment, Mr. Cunningham’s edition 
of Pilkington will be a very valuable book ; and 
as such we unfeignedly recommend it. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The subject of a monument to Sir David Wilkie will 
be entertained, we trust, in the proper quarters. We 
have received also letters su, ng the propriety of a 
monument to Sir Joshua nolds: it may be said 
that his works are his best and greatest monument; 
but assuredly the honour that a man does himself is no 
proof of the regard of others. a | statues or monu- 
ments to the memory of these great men, or any erec- 
tion to the memory of either of them, could not, we 
think, be more tely than in the open 
space in front of the Royal y. 

We with the sentiments expressed by “A 
British Student ;”’ his letter was received too late for 
insertion in the present number. ~ 

To our correspondent who writes on the subject of 
the “ Italian Pictures,” we beg to offer our best thanks 
—they have been already noticed. 

The enquiries of “ X, Z.” shall be answered in our 
next aumber. 
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HENRY GRAVES & COMFY 


See 


HAVE THE SATISFACTION OF INFORMING THE LOVERS OF THE FINE ARTS, THAT 


Mr. MULLER’S 


PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF THE AGE OF FRANCIS [| 


ADVANCES NEAR ITS COMPLETION, 


AND WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY DURING THE MONTH OF JULY. 


PRICE, IMPERIAL FOLIO TINTED, HALF-BOUND a Te ee Lye ee ee 
COLOURED AND MOUNTED, IN A PORTFOLIO +! ee" cat see ee 
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Messrs. Graves and Co., in selecting an artist for the express purpose of visiting France, to make drawings for their intended Work, had the 
ood fortune to engage the services of Mr. Witt1aM Mier, whose reputation, made originally at Bristol, had been ratified by the amateurs of 
Londen: and still further established by the admirable sketches made by him during his journey into Egypt and Greece. The choice made, has 
given them, and they trust it will the public, great satisfaction; for he returned laden with a 


volume unequalled, as yet, in the Lithographic art. 


No period, they felt, was so capable of affording strikingly 


rtfolio so rich, that it enables them to present a 


icturesque views, as that of 


Francis I.; a time, not less important for its great political transactions, than it was in the splendid style of decoration which was so nobly encouraged 


by the chivalric monarch. 
The age, also, o 
admirable Leonardo 


agnificent were the palaces he occupied; fit thabitations for such Royal guests as Henry VIII. and Charles V. 
f the splendour-loving Leo, and the powerful Wolsey. The noble encouragement that Francis gave to the arts, drew around him the 


a Vinci and the exquisite artists, Benvenuto Cellini and Jean Gujon. The representation of the picturesque edifices they 


inhabited, or adorned, is the subject of the present work ; and such rich and elegant subjects, it is, without the pencil, impossible to describe. 
The drawing of them, upon stone, has been confided to the judgment of Mr. Haghe, and, to him and his able assistants, they are indebted for 


a considerable part of the beauty of the Plates. 


As only a limited number of copies are printed of the work, the publishers will feel obliged by early orders being sent. 





LONDON : MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES & CO., HER MAJESTY’S PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY, 6, PALL-MALL. 


TO ARTISTS AND AMATEURS IN OIL PAINTING. 
HE Ancient VENETIAN VEHICLE re-dis- 


covered by an eminent Artist, after ten years’ assi- 
duous experiments. This new menstruum possesses all 
the qualities most required by Artists. It is thinner than 
varnish, dries well, and affords the performance all the 


aid it requires in dragging and finishing, as well as giv- | 
an any other Ve- | 
doubt, will entirel 


ing a transparency richness beyon 
hicle in present use. Pictures painted with this Vehicle 
undergo no change. To be had only of THOMAS MIL- 
LER, Artists’ Colourman, No. 33, Rathbone-place, 


London.—N.B. Improved Moist Water Colours for | 


Sketching, &c. 





RAND SALE OF PICTURES AT) 


COLOGNE.—On the 19th of Juty and follow- 
ing Days, will be SOLD by AUCTION at COLOGNE, 
the magnificent COLLECTION of PAINTINGS, be- 
longing to the late Mr. J. G. RikpiInGER; comprising 
the works of Rembrandt, Wouvermanns, and other cele- 
brated Masters of the Dutch, Flemish, and Italian 
Schools. 

Catal 


Foreign rkseller, 158, Fleet-street. 


Ancient Prints and Drawings, and Books of Prints. 


M* PHILLIPS respectfully announces that 

he has received directions from Joun KNIGHT, 
Esq., to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, Juty 12, 
end several subsequent days, at One precisely each 
day, his extensive and valuable collection of EN- 
GRAVINGS and ETCHINGS; comprising, amongst 
others, the works of— 


Rembrandt Waterloo The Ghisi 
Herghem Hoth A. Durer 

P. Potter Marc Antonio _—L. Van Leyden 
Swanevelit Bonasone Hollar, &c. 


Also the important collection of ancient drawings, 


| Vantages of Bladders 
ues, price Gd. each, to be had of D. Nutt, | rs and 


by the most distinguished masters of the several | 


schools, including specimens by— 


Raphael Parmegiano Rebens 

M. pagel 8. Rosa Van Dyck 

L. da Vinci Claude Berghem 

Correggio Poussin Swanevekit 

Titian Holbein A. & W. Vandevelde 
The Caraccis Rembrandt Backhuysen, &c. 
The principal portion of the above has been selected 


from some of the most important collections dispersed 
during the last century and beginning of the present, 
particularly those of the Earl of Bute, Duke of St. 
Albans, Sir J. Reynokis, Barnard, Woodhouse, Rogers, 
&c.— May be viewed four days preceding the Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 








TO ARTISTS AND OTHERS. 

T MILLER, of 33, Rathbone-place, begs 

@ to submit to the Profession, an entirely new 

mode of holding the Palette, introduced by Mr. Weld 

Taylor. It is held in the same manner as the one in 

general use, but the thumb-hole is dispensed with, 

obviating the misery of oil and colour running through 

upon the hand. It is a Chinese invention; and, no 

supe the old plan. To be had 

of T. Miller, 33, Rathbone-place; also every material 
for Drawing and Painting. 


TO ARTISTS AND AMATEURS. 
ROWN’S PATENT COLLAPSIBLE 
? METALLIC TUBES, FOR COLOURS, OIL, 
AND VARNISH.—THOMAS BROWN, Colourman 
to Artists in Oil and Water, returns his sincere thanks 








to his numerous Patrons for the many years of Patro- | 


nage bestowed on his late father, and 
them that he has the above new Invention, for con- 
it possesses all the ad- 
tag 1 Syringes, without any of 
their inconveniences, and he offers it at a price very 
little exceeding Bladder Colours ; it effectually prevents 
all waste, dirtiness, and smell, and will preserve the 


taining Oil Colours, &c.; 


| Colour good for years, and in any climate. 


T. B. also begs to say that he now manufactures 
Water Colours, and sells every Material for Drawing 
and Painting.—Orders by post attended to immediately. 

20th May, 1841. 163, High Holborn, London. 





COTTISH UNION INSURANCE 
SOMPANY. Instituted in 1824 i 
by Royal Charter. eT 
ficient LONDON BOARD. 
sharles Balfour, E | James Gooden, Esq. 
J. Deans Campbell, Esq. | John Kingston, Esa. 
w. Fane De Salis, Esq. | Divie Robertson, Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
r John Small, Esq. 
R. Oliverson, Esq. Daniel Stoddart, Esq. 
Sutherland Mackenzie, Esq., Manager. 
MODERATE RATES, both for Fire and Life As- 
surance. Liberal Conditions and unquestionable Se- 
curity are the distinguishing features of this 
Corporation. 
Special Risks reasonably rated. 
ables of Rates, and every information, may be had 
of the Secretary, at the Chief London O) ce, No. 449, 
West Strand, or at the City Branch Office, No. 78, 
King Williain-street, Mansion House. 
Scottish Union Office, 


} } F. G. SMITH 
No. 449, West Strand, London. , 


Secretary. 


to inform | 


Thomas Collier, Esq. 

Boyce Combe > 

J. W. Freshfield, Esq. M.P. 
P— Carr Glyn, Esq. 

I. L. Goldsmid, . F.R.S. 





TO ARTISTS .—HOUSE, WITH PAINTING-ROOM 

BE LET, close to the Regent's Park, 

a moderate sized HOUSE, with small Garden 

and a large PAINTING-ROOM, 24 feet by %, 

at the back ; the wholein excellent repair. Possession 

at Michaelmas next.—Apply at Mr. Hogarth’s, No. 60, 
Great Portland-street. 


LOBE INSURANCE, 
PALL MALL and CornuiLt, Lonpon. 
Established 1803. 
Edward G ident Bae Chairman 
w oldsmid, Esq., Chai 
Wm. Tite, Esq., F.R.S., Deputy Chairman, 





Henry Alexander, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Jonathan Birch, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
J.S. Brownrigg, Esq. M.P.| William Phillimore, Esq. 
Jonathan Chapman, Esq. | Wm. H.C. Plowden, Esy. 


te Be Esq. Ald. 
ohn odgson ° 
Boyd Miller, Esq. oe 
For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, and AN} 
and the PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE 
CONTINGENCIES. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 


- : entirely inde- 
The whole paid up and invested, and | o beara 





| pendent of the amount of premiums reeiiate  vailable 


affording to persons Assured an im 
fund for the payment of the most extensive losses, 


without liability of partnership, and free on 
certainty as to the result of their eng to these 
the Directors consider to be highly impor anaes 
who effect Insurances in the capacity Of tres Of 


| otherwise in the performance of a 


t y . . 
5 on may be effected with this Company ' 
the extent of 10,000, on a single life, if 
(By Order of the Ms, See 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, 














and Life Insurance, 


Rates and Conditions of Fire ® is 
other information, may be obtained at Oe ' 
London, and of ny mpm ye Ages si Con oe 
nts are I ’ persons to 

fife, Sy ideas of the appointment, may app!) 
the Secretary. ‘4 on oF 

Fire Policies due at Lady Day must be paid 
before the 9th April next. 

London, 25th March, 1841. 
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